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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
HE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
WILL CLOSE, at their Gailery, 5, PALL-MALL EAST, on 
Saturday, July 23: rd. 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, See. 


ue NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS will CLOSE their Nineteenth Annual Exhibi- 
tion on the 30th instant. Now open from 9 o’clock till dusk. 
Gallery, 53, PALL-MALL. Admission, Is. 

JAMES FAHEY, See. 


eTon of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Incorporatep By Royat Cuarter.—The THIR- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is now OPEN 
from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


7 OF TRADE.—DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

The Autumn Session will commence on the Ist October, when 
courses of Lectures and practical demonstrations in Science will 
be given in the Metropolitan School of Science, Jermyn Street, 
and in Art at Marlborough House. 

The scientific course includes Chemistry, Natural History, 
Physical Science, Applied Mechanics, Metallurgy, Geology, Min- 
ing, Mineralogy, and practical instruction in the laboratories. 
The Art course embraces Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Perspective, Colouring, Practical Construction, and various tech- 
nical applications of Art. 

The courses are intended to impart a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Science and Art involved in Manufacturing and Mining 
processes, to those who may desire to carry them into practica 
and industrial purstits. 

Special attention is also devoted to the training of t «chers ina 
knowledge of Science and Art. 

tuses and further information may be obtained at Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, or at the Metropolitan School of 
Science, Jermyn Street. 
HE ADMISSION for ARTIZANS, &c., on 
MONDAYS is REDUCED to 3d. each person, to the Ex- 
hibitions at Gore House, Kensington, consisting of Cabinet Work, 
lent by Her Majesty the Queen, and several Noblemen and = 
tlemen ; the Works of te Schvols of Art, and the Sciex 0? 
Mulready, R.A. Admission on other days 6d ge pogon, Ov bys 
Saturdays 1s.—Open from 9 ta 7. 


HOTOGRAPHIC 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The SCHOOL is NOW OPEN for Instruction in all branches of 
Photography, to Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate days, from 
Eleven till Four o’clock, under the joint direction of T. A. “Malone, 
Fsq., who has long been connected with Photography, and J. H. 
Pepper, Esq., the Chemist to the Institution 

A Prospectus, with terms, may be had at the Institution. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Leicester Square. — PHOTOGRAPHY -—Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives INSTRU CTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A selec: stock of Ross’s superior portrait and land- 
seape lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For further particulars apply 
to the Sec retary ; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 


JOYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY.— 
The only Institution which waits not for the child of 
parents in msfortune to become an orphan, and by voluntary 
contributions affords them a home, clothing, maintenance, and 
education. The HALF YEARLY elcction will take place on the 
1th Augist, 185: Nomination forms may be obtained at the 
Office, wkere subscriptions will be gratefully rece.ved, as well as 
by Mess's. Spooner, Attwoods and Co., Bankers, 27, Gracechurch 
Street,and by E. F. LEEXS, Secretary. 
2, Charlotte Row, Mansion House. 


OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 

T TION ; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to hold 
lind by gift, purchase, or bequest. 

President—The EARL of HARROWBY. 

The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

Temporary assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded pri- 

vately and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee 

Ansurry Funp.—Elective Annuities to aged Gov ernesses, secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

A Lady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the 
Society’s Annuities to £20, and has already received £1800 towards 
this desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given 
may be addressed to the care of the Secretary. 

Provipent Funp.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies 

any way connected with Education, upon Government security, 
agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This Branch includes a Sav- 
ings Bank. 

‘The Government allow Foreign Governesses to contract for these 
Annuities. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their en- 
gagements 

A eine of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

College, with Classes “and Certificates of Qualification for 
Governesses, 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

__ 32, Sackville Street. W.C. KLUCH, Secretary. 


T° BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS.—The 


Trade and the Public are respectfully informed, that not- 






































SCHOOL.—, 





withstanding the bankruptcy of WILLIAM TICKERING, of | 


177, Piccadilly, the BUSINESS will be CARRIED ON as usual, 
and all orders punctually executed. 





| 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
First Public Appearance in Europe of 


HE AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, a New Race of 
People discovered in Central America, who had the distin- 
guished honour of appearing before Her Majesty the Queen and 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, by Special Command, at 
Buckingham Palace, on Monday morning last, July 4, and were 
presented to His Royal Highness the Prince of W ales, the Prin- 
cess Royal, Princess Alice, and the other members of the Royal 
Family, the Prince and Princess of Prussia, the Prince Hohenlohe 
Lougenburg, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg. 

On MONDAY, July 11, and every Morning and Evening until 
further notice, these extraordinary Lilliputians will appear in 
their Native Costumes as Kaanas of Iximaya. 

The Aztecs are from the great and mysterious city of Iximaya, 
in Central America, described by those standard authorities— 
Hvmeotpr, Pritcuarp, Prescott, and STEPHENS. 

These unique, strange, and beautiful creatures, so unlike in form 
and feature to all other members of the human family » have pro- 
duced the greatest interest amongst the savans of the metropolis, 
and are pronounced to be the greatest living wonders yet dis- 
covered, and to have no other alliance in species—traceable by 
comparative anatomy or otherwise—than to the ancient races 
whose portraitures are found on the antique Sculptured Obelisks and 
Hicroglyphical Pictures brought from the ruins of 

Nivevenu, Ecypr, anp Centrat AMERICA. 

Admission—Reserved Seats and Promenade, 5s.; Second Seats, 

2s. 6d. Children—Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; Second Seats, ls. 6d. 
An Illustrated | History of the Aztecs, Is. 





NE Ww AND CHOICE ‘BOOKS. 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 

in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all First Class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospee- 
tuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford 
Street. 





Now ready, Postage free, 


LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered to Country Librarians and others at greatly reduced 
prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AIl the Best 
- New Works may be had in suceession from MUDIEF’S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
mnum, and by all First Class Country fubscribers of Two 
Cuineas and upwards. 





Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, and Book Societies, are, 


On raedorte terme. 
for Prospectuses, apply to Charles Kaward Mudie, 510, New 
Oxford Street. 


VORKS by R A. SLANEY. 
da 


- ON RURAL EXPENDITURE 
. THE SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS 
. EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR . 
PLEA FOR WORKING CLASSES, 1847 
Sold by Longman and "Hatchar le 
Also, Reports of the House of aman 
MANU FACTURERS’ EMPLOYMENT, 18: see 
PUBLIC WALKS AND PARKS ( (448), 1833. 
EDUCATION, 1837 
HEALTH OF TOWNS, 1810 
INVESTMENT OF WORKING CI 
(1850). Ditto, and EVIDENCE ... 
. pen tern RSHIP LAW, 1851 .. 
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Sold by Hanke, Great Turnstile, Lincoln -Inn, and 
32, Abingdon Street, W estminste r 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCIX., 


will be published on Wednesday next, the 13th inst. 


CONTENTS :-— 
1. THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 
THE NATIONS OF INDIA AND THEIR MANNERS 
LORD GREY’S COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
RELATIONS OF ENGLAND WITH CHINA. 
LIVES OF THE DEVEREUX EARLS OF ESSEX. 
3. POPULAR EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
. QUARANTINE, SMALL POX, AND YELLOW FEVER. 
- LARPENT’S JOURNAL IN SPAIN. 
9. THE FRENCH NAVY. 
London: Longman and Co. 








oper 





Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





Just published, 
it USSIAN TURKEY ; or, a Greek Empire, 


The Inevitable Solution of the “‘ Eastern Question.” 


A LETTER 
TO 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 


AS THE 
MINISTERIAL LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
By G. D. P. 
London: Saunders and Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 





NEW TALE OF INTEMPERANCE. 
Now ready at all Libraries, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


TH SENATOR’S SON. A Tale of Intemper- 
ance. By METTA VICTORIA FULLER. 
Also, just published, price 7s. 6d., 618 pages post 8vo, emblem- 
atically bound, gilt edges, 


The NAPOLEON DYNASTY. With Twenty- 
two eclaborately-engraved Portraits of the Bonaparte Family. In 
this work is comprised the history, social and political, of every 
member of this extraordinary family, carried down to the latest 
events in the career of Napoleon the Third. 

London: Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 148, Ficet Street. 





Now ready, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NHE STORY OF CORFE CASTLE, and of 
many who have lived there. Collected from ‘Ancient Chroni- 
cles and Records ; also, from the Private Memoirs of a Family 
resident there in the time of the Civil Wars, which include various 
particulars of the Court of Charles I., when at York, and afterwards 
at Oxford. By the Right Hon. GEORGE BAN KES, M.P. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Sixth Edition, price 18s. cloth, 


[)ICTIONARY of DATES, and UNIVERSAL 
REFERENCE. By JOSEPH HAYDN. 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps 
more than fifteen times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory 
is to the merchant, this “ Dictionary of Dates” will be found to 
be to those who are searching after information, whether classi- 
cal, political, domestic, or general.”—Times. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


NEW HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, post 8vo, with portrait, 9s. 
N ADAME DE STAEL, HER LIFE AND 
TIMES. By MARIA NORRIS. 
David Rogue, Fleet Street. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

IX DRAMAS of CALDERON. Freely Trans- 

lated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 

Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 

YHE ROYAL DESCENT of NELSON and 
WELLINGTON from Edward the First, King of England, 
with Tables of Pedigree and Genealogical Memoirs. Compiled by 
GEORGE RUSSELL FRENCH, Author of a “ Genealogical His- 


tory of England; or, the Ancestry of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert.” 

















William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, richly bound, price 5s. 


ONE’S DREAM, and other POEMS. By Janz 
EMILY HERBERT, Author of “‘ The Bride of Imacl.” 
Tendon: W. Pickering, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 


HE BRIDESMAID, COUNT STEPHEN, and 
Other Poems. By MARY C. HUME. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


UPLICATIONS BY B. H. SMART: having 

for « get t© correct in parts, and promote in purpose, the 

Philosophy at Locke, in order to establish sounder principles of 

Elementary Instruction than are furnished by the followers of 

prnncr om and more wholesome speculation than German Meta- 
physics. 

1.—BEGINNINGS of a NEW SCHOOL of 
METAPHYSICS: Three Essays in One Volume; Outline of Sema- 
tology, published in 1831; Sequel, 1837; Appendix, 1839. 8yo, 
cloth, 10s. 

2.—A LET! ER to Dr. WHATELY, on the effect 
which his work, ‘“‘ Elements of Logic,” has had in retarding the 
progress of Locke’ 8 Philosophy. 8vo, stitched, 1s. 

3.—MEMOIR of a METAPHYSICIAN. By 

FRANCIS DRAKE, Fsq. Edited by the Author of “ Beginnings," 

&c. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Mr. Smart’s Works of Elementary Instruction are in correspon- 
dence with the theoretical views opened in the foregoing. These 
practical works form « “Course of English” in five distinct but 
uniform volumes, 12mo, roan, viz.:—1. Accidence of Grammar, 
Manual of Exercises, and Key, 4s. 2. Principles of Grammar, 4s. 
3. Manual of Rhetoric and of Logic, 4s. 6d. 4. Practice of Elocu- 
tion, 5s. 5. Historico-Shakspearian Readings, 6s. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
ARNOLD'S EDITIONS OF THE GREEK DRAMAS, WITH 
ENGLISH NOTES. 

Just published, price’ 3s. 

YHE MEDEA of EURIPIDES. With English 

Notes from the German of Witzschel. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
Recently published in this Series, 

1, EURIPIDIS BACCHZ, 3s.—HIPPOLYTUS, 
3s.—H ECU BA, as. 

2. SOPHOCLIS CEDIPUS 
(ZEDIPUS TYRANNUS, 
3s.—ANTIGONE, 4s. 

3. ECLOG ARISTOPHANIC, (CLOUDS), 


3s. 6d.—( BIRDS), 3s. 6d. 











COLONEUS, 4s.— 
4s.—PHILOCTETES, 38.—AJAX, 





Now ready, 80, I priee 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HE HEALTH GUIDE: a Popular Hand-Book 
of Medicine and Surgery for the Use of Families, Emigrants 
and others. By BUTLER LANE, M.D. 

“In the present day the unprofessional public are not disposed 
to accept the Art and Science of Medicine as a mystery, and I 
believe that, with inquiring minds, explanation and elucidation 
constitute the best means of maintaining legitimate professional 
influence, and counteracting the mischiefs of empiricism and 
quackery.” 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
This day, New and Cheap Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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BOTANICAL WORKS. 


a 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


(commenced in 1786); continued by Sir W. J. Hooxer, 
F.R.S. In Monthly Numbers. 6 Plates. 3s, 6d. coloured. 


2. 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir 
W. J. Hooxrr. In Monthly Numbers, with a ‘Plate. 
Price Two Shillings. 


3. 
HOOKER’S ICONES PLANTARUM. 


In Parts, each containing Eight Plates, Price 2s. 6d. 


4 


FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. 
J.D. Hooxer, F.R.S. PartII?f. 20 Plates. Price31s. 6d. 
coloured; 21s, plain. To be completed in Five Parts, 


5. 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX- 


LAND, andthe adjacent Islands. By BertHotp SEEMANN. 
Part I. With 10 Plates. Price 10s. 6d. coloured, 


6. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 


Hooker. With Illustrations of the natural size, by W. 
Fitch, Elephant folio. 21s. coloured. 


Zz. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with descrip- 
tions. By Dr. J. D. Hooxszr, F.R.S. Folio, £3 11s. 


8. 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. By Sir Witu1am J. Hooxrr. Containing 100 
coloured Plates. Royal 4to. Five Guineas. 


9. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds; containing Coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By Professor 
Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the 
order of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


10. 
FLORA ANTARCTICA. By Dr. J. D. 
Hooxer. 200 Plates. Royal 4to. £10 15s. coloured; 
£7 10s. plain. 


ll. 

THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 
THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. By Dr. Joszern D. 
Hooxer. 74 Plates. Royal4to. £4 4s. coloured; £2 17s. 
plain. 

12. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joszrx 


Woops. 8vo. 18s. 


13. 
THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND. Bythe Rev. D. Bapuam. Coloured Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo. 21s. 


14, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Husszy. Second Series. In 
Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to. Each containing Three 
Plates. 5s. coloured. 


15. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS, comprising all the Species. By Tuomas Moors, 
F.L.S. 20 Coloured Plates. Royall6mo. 10s. 6d, 


16. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS,. By the Rev. Davin LanpsBorouGH. Se- 
cond Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. Royallémo. 10s. 6d. 


17. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Acres Cattow. Second Edition. With 20 Coloured 
Plates of Figures. Royall6mo. 10s. 6d. 


¥i “- 18. 

VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 
or, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. B 
Mazy Rozsexts, 20 Coloured Plates. Royallémo. 10s. 6d. 


& 19. 
>THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


ByJoun SanpiErs, With Plates. 8vo, 5s, 


REEVE and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








THE ‘NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LADY MARION. BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 


“This fascinating novel needs not the attraction of the name of the Duke of Wellington’s niece on the title. 


commend it to the novel readers of the fashionable world, nor will its popularity be confined to the circles in w ee to 
authorship will impart to it additional interest. The work gives evidence of talent of no common order.”—John = 


‘© A story which will hold a high place in the lighter literature of the day.” —Standard. 
It abounds with powerful delineations of character.”—Messenger. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols, 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


st _ —_ - _ binge. ——- The ei are drawn with uncommon vigour.”— Standard. 
**The knowledge of the world which Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent a degree, is strong] ibited in thi 
novel. ‘The Young Heiress’ cannot fail to be highly popular.” —Observer. — Feet ee 


Immediately, in 3 vols. 


ELECTRA. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROCKINGHAM’ 


HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





MR. COULTON’S NOVEL. 


“ Like Sylla, I have always believed that all things depenced on fortune and nothing on ourselves. I am not aware 
of any one thought or action worthy of being called good, eitha to myself or others, which is not to be attributed to the 
good goddess, Fortune.” —Byron’s Diary. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


FORTUNE: A ROMANCE OF LIFE 
IN THE BRITISH METROPOLIS. 
BY D. T. COULTON, ESQ. 


** A tale that ought to be read by the entire generationof novel readers.”—New Quarterly Review. 

‘A brilliant novel. A more vivid picture of various phises of society has never been painted since Vivian Grey first 
dazzled and confounded the world ; but it is the biting satire of fashionable life—the moral anatomy of high society, 
Which will attract all readers. In every sense of the word, *ortune is an excellent novel.” —Observer. , 

‘This novel is entitled to a high place among works of fiction. This rank it may claim whether regard be had to the 
daring elevation of its design, or the talent and skill with which that design is carried into execution. We warmly 
recommend it as an incomparable panorama of life in all its several phases, such as life is seen in the metropolis of 
England in the middle of the nineteenth century.” —Standard. 

«The work of one who has deservedly won for himself a high place as a literary critic and political writer. The title 
of the work reveals its object, and ably is that object worked out in a rapid succession of interesting and exciting scenes, 
in which characters of every phase of life are, as it were, placed bodily on the stage on which they play out to the end 
the great drama of life.’—Britannia. 


PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST AND BLACKETT, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





SS — pecan eee 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME OF THE STONES OF VENICE. 


THE SEA-STORIES, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY STEEL PLATES, AND NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 


DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR, 
Will be published on Monday next, uniform with the First Volume. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 








Next week will be published, price 16s., in 2 vols. demy 8vo, uniform with the Library Edition of his Essays, 
THE PARLIAMENTARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPEECHES OF 
THE RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY. 


Reprinted from the Revised Reports contained in “ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” by special license of the pro- 
rietor, and from other trustworthy Authorities. The whole elucidated with Notes, and Prefaced by an Essay 02 
r. Macaulay’s Oratorical Powers, extracted, by permission, from Mr. Francis’s ‘‘ Orators of the Age.” 


This collection comprises nearly One Hundred Speeches, which, from their argumentative and impressive character, 
and from the apposite historical allusions and noble sentiments with which they abound, are entitled to take rank 38 
models of English eloquence. The larger number of them are on some of the most important political and social questions 
of the age; and those even that relate to subjects the interest of which may be thought to have passed away, possess 
the qualition of Mr. Macaulay’s admirable Essays, — distinguished by the same brilliancy of style—the same depth of 
historical knowledge—the same felicity of allusion—and a similar accuracy cf reasoning pe f energy of thought. It is the 
possession of these qualities, in an eminent degree, that has induced their collection in a complete form, with a view to 
their permanent preservation; and it is believed that while their value as political authorities alone will insure for them 
a place in the library of every public man, their literary merits will cause them to be read and referred to by every on® 
with pretensions to learning and to taste. 








LONDON; HENRX VIZETELLY, GOUGH SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
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Shortly will be published, 


SPEECHES 


OF THE 


RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY, M.P. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED BY HIMSELF. 


#,* As an Advertisement has appeared announcing the approaching publication of 
Mr. Macaulay’s Speeches by special license, Messrs. Longman and Co. are authorised to 


declare that no such license has been given by Mr. Macaulay. 


39, PaTERNoSTER Row, July 8th, 1853. 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





Now ready, with Plates, Woodcuis, and Map, 8vo, 14s. 


TEN MONTHS AMONG THE TENTS OF THE TUSK; 
WHAith Eneivents of an Arctic Boat Expedition 


IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, AS FAR AS THE MACKENZIE RIVER 
AND CAPE BATHURST. 


BY LIEUTENANT W. H. HOOPER, R.N. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


MESSRS. ADDEY AND CO. 
WILL PUBLISH DURING JULY— 


Heo Hooks. 
Sketches in Ultra-Marine. 


By James Hannay, Esq., late of Her Majesty’s Navy; 
Author of ** Singleton Fontenoy,’? &c. 2 vols. pest 8vo, 
21s. cloth. [On Juy 16, 


Aetu Editions. 
The Playfellow. 


By Hargret Martineat. A New Edition, with Ilus- 
trations by John Absolon. Small 8vo, cloth, each 
volume price 2s. 6d. 

Vol. 1. THE SETTLERS AT HOME. 

Vol. 2. THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. 

Vol. 3. FEATS ON THE FIORD. 

Vol. 4. THE CROFTON BOYS. 


} 
} 
| 


| 
| 
Emigrauts’ Letters from Austzalia. | 


Selecte¢, with Critical and Explanatory Remirks, by | 
Samu MossMAN, Author of * Australia, Visted ‘and | 
Re-visted,” &c. Crown 8vo. 1s. [2eady. 


Indestructible Pleasure-Books. 


Printed in Colours, on prepared cloth. 
Books for Young Readers. | 1. DEATH OF COCK ROBIN, with 13 Pictures. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, in ornamental | 


; [ead | 2. OLD MOTHER HUBBARD, with 14 Pictures. 
wrapper, ls. each :— Realy. F ae ro: . bsok cs 
AMUSING TALES, by Mrs. Myrtle. Tllustrated by Harrison Weir and John Absolon. Price 


ls. each, in an ornamental cloth binding. Registered 
2, THE RICHMONDS’ TOUR THROUGH EU-| sae - & Vic ) — ie 
ROPE, by Alfred Elwes. pursuant to 5 & 6 Vict. e. 100. [ Ready, 


3. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, by Frelerica | 


Graham, ' | Merry Tales for Little Folk. 


4. TALES AND SKETCHES, by various Autlvrs, Edited by Mapame Dr Cuatetarn. With more than 
| 200 Pictures by first-rate artists. A New Edition, in 


Helen Morton’s Trial. | 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. [ Ready. 


. * This oO 1 r.eS 
By Covers Aurce. With Iustrations. Pat Svo, is volume contains about Forty of the long-esta- 


' be 

ih te | blished favourite Stories of the Nursery in England and 

oth, 4s, abroad; re-written or re-translated from the original 

authors Pid Madame De Chatelain. In_ performing her 

abour of love, the editor has adhered, as far as possible, to 

Watch and Pray ; 3 | the words of the authors, and has never prrdced. a" to im- 

Or, Helen’s Confirmation. A Sequel to ‘Hele: Mor- | prove the old familiar Rhymes and Tales, her only aim 

ton’s Trial.” By — Auicx. With Ilustntions. | having been to weed out such. vulgarisms as modern taste 
Post 8yo, cloth, | reproves. 


ADDEY AND CO,, ‘1, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 





MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 





This day, New and revised Edition, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: Historical 
and Romantic. Translated, with Notes, by JOHN GIBSON 
LOCKHART, Esq. 
Also, feap. 8vo, 2s. 

A MONTH IN NORWAY, during the Summer 
of 1852. By JOHN G. HOLLWAY, Esq. 

The former Volumes of Murray's Railway Reading are— 
LIFE of LORD BACON. By Lorp CAMPBELL. 
WELLINGTON. By Jutes Mavret. 

FALL OF JERUSALEM. By Dean Mirman. 
STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By Lorp Manon. 
LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS. By 
HENRY HALLAM. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 
THE EMIGRANT. By Sm F. B. Heap. 
CHARACTER OF WELLINGTON. By Lorp 
ELLESMERE. 
MUSIC AND DRESS. By a Lapy. 
POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. By 
A. H. LAYARD. 
BEES AND FLOWERS. By a Ciercrmay. 
“THE FORTY-FIVE.” By Lorp Manon. 
ESSAYS FROM “ THE TIMES,” 
DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. By Epwarp 
GIFFARD. 
THE ART OF DINING. 
JOURNEY TO NEPAUL. By Lavrence OLI- 
PHANT. 
THE CHACE, TURF, AND ROAD. By Nuwrop. 
Just Ready, 
HISTORY, AS A CONDITION OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. By SAMUEL LUCAS. Fcap. 8vo, price 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


This day, 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE: A Sketch of Man- 

ners and Politics in the Ottoman Empire. By BAYLE ST. 
JOHN, Author of “ Village Life in Egypt,” “Two Years’ Resi 
dence in a Levantine Family,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RUSSIA. By J. G. Kon. Comprising St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, The Steppes, The Crimea, &c. With 
a Map. §Svo, cloth, lls.; or with Tilustrations, 12s. 

TRAVELS in THE STEPPES of the CASPIAN 
SEA, THE CRIMEA, THE CAUCASUS, &. By XAVIER 
HOMMAIRE DE HELL. 1 vol. &vo, lls. 

WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE 
GREEKS and TURKS, and on the SHORES of the DANUBE. 
By a Seven Years’ Resident in Greece. 1 vol. Post Svo, 9s. 

The THREE ERAS of OTTOMAN HISTORY. 
A Political Essay on the late Reforms of Turkey, considered prin- 
cipally as affecting her position in the event of a war taking place. 
By JAMES HENRY SKENE. Svo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

London: Chapman and He all, 193, Piccadilly. 


READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
This day is published, feap., price 1s. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 
b Reprinted from “* Peeen ees al and Miscellaneous Essays.”’ 
ecently published 
CHARACTER oad ANECDOTES of CHARLES 


the SECOND. ls. 


MONTENEGRO and the SLAVONIANS of 
TURKEY. ls. 64. 


The VILLAGE DOCTOR. 1s. 


FR ABELIN'S FOOTSTEPS ; a Sketch of 
Greenland, 


MAGIC and WITCHCRAFT. 1s. 
OLD ROADS and NEW ROADS. 1s. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 


\ 7OOD’S EDITION OF THE SONGS OF 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRA- 
HAM. 3 vols. large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 

Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte 
Accompaniments; the bina illustrated with Historical, Biogra- 
phical, a1.d Critical Notice 

THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT 


WORDS. 1 vol.7 


THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 


s have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. 
=NNE; and each volume is preceded by an Introductory 
Dissertation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, 
together with a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of 
the Printed Collections, containing Scottish Melodies. 
Wood aud Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
Novello, Dean Street, and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 























In a few days, price One Shilling, 
ROFITABLE POULTRY; their Management 
in Health and Disease. By W. B. TEGETMEIER, Author 
of a series of Papers on the diseases of Poultry in the Cottage 
Gardener. With large Illustrations, after original designs, by 
Harrison Weir 
London: Darton and Co., Holborn and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen 
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Conpvuit Street, Hanover Square. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 3 vols. 8vo, 
TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN MOUNT 
LEBANON, from 1842 to 1852. 


By Col. CHURCHILL, Staff Officer of the British Expedition to 
Syria. With Map, Portraits, and Drawings. 


In 4 ae. 8vo0, 
The LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD 
CGUR DE LION. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
In 1 ie 8vo, 
THREE YEARS WITH THE DUKE; 
Or, WELLINGTON IN PRIVATE LIFE. 
By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 
In 8vo, A eatin TO THE 
Right Hon. SYDNEY HERBERT, M_.P. 


_ the PRESENT CONDITION of MARRIED WOMEN 
in the ARMY. 


By HUGH SCOTT, Esq., late Captain in the 92nd Highlanders. 
v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


CONFESSIONS OF COUNTRY 
QUARTERS. 
By Captain KNOX. 
vi. 


CONFIDENCE. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 3 vols. 
CASTLE ST. LAURE. A Tale. 
In 2 vols. 

VIII. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


HERBERT ANNESLIE: 
A REMINISCENCE. 

By FULWAR CRAVEN FOWLE, of the Bengal C.S. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq. 
1x. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


CLAVERSTON: a Tale. 
By CHARLES MITCHEL CHARLES, Author of “ Hamon and 
Catar; or, the Two Races.” 
x. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


The VICISSITUDES of COMMERCE. 


A TALE. 


FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 


Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, on the efficient publication of Books intended for 
General Circulation or Private Distribution. Sent post free to 
orders inclosing twelve stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS 
and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Just Published, price 3s., by post free. 
THE THREADS OF A STORM-SAIL. By 


W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, written at the Suggestion 
of the Directors of the Birkbeck Life Assurance Company. 

“In a very happy and very lively manner, through an allegory, 
which is pretty in itself and sustained with much literary art, 
Mr. Jerrold has brought out the nature of Life Assurance and the 
advantages which it offers to the humbler classes. In a style at 
once light and earnest, and with turns of thought and touches of 
poetry and humour that continually, remind us of the name he 
bears, Mr. W. B. Jerrold traces the common lot of the working- 
man in our large towns from the cradle to the grave, and then 
going briefly over the several philanthropic and benevolent 
schemes already before the public for the amelioration of this 
common lot, he arrives by a chain of reasoning at the indisputable 
conclusions ' that these several schemes do not meet all the condi- 
tions of the case.”—AtTHEN £vo, April 23, 1853. 

“It isa very graceful literary effort, ’and succeeds in taking 
from the subject that dryness hitherto attached, and giving to it 
a pleasant popular appearance. If any fault be in the book, it is 
that it is too literary, too complete, as the happy composition ofa 
practised writer.”—Crivit Service Gazerres, April 16, 1853. 

Published at the Birkbeck Life Assurance Company’ 's Offices, 

8, Moorgate Street, and may be had of all Booksellers. 





MADVIG’S GREEK SYNTAX, BY ARNOLD AND BROWNE. 
In square 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

YNTAX of the GREEK LANGUAGE, espe- 

cially of the Attic Dialect, for the Use of Schools. By Pro- 

fessor MADVIG. Translated from the German by the Rey. H. 

BROWNE, M.A., and Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., 


late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. a an APPENDIX on the GREEK PARTICLES, 
by the Translato: 


Rivipgtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 








— 





CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS, 








ALREADY PUBLISHED, STRONGLY 


DIRECTORIES. 


Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age ... 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age ... 


ENGLISH. 


First Book of Reading ... 0.0.6 vee oe 

Second Book of Reading 

Simple Lessons in Reading ... 

Rudiments of Knowledge 

Moral Class-Book ete i 
Introduction to Composition... 0... 66. see eee 
Introduction to Grammar _... sie ens 
Grammar, Two Parts, each 1s. 6d. 

Etymology .. 

Elocution .. aes 
History of the English Language and Literature ais 


mmr erorocooe 


ee 


AAGCeowaaocowre 


owt 
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ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


Introduction to Arithmetic ... .., 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise ... 
Key to Arithmetic . Sense tere lease sie 
Book-Keeping by Single Entry ee aeeD 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double Ent: 7 an 

two Ruled Paper Books for Single Entr7 
for Double Entry 





Algebra aes, (gaa iese Moser Jens: ess 
Key to Algebra... ... so see eee ove 
Plane Geometry =... ase se cee ee oe wee one 
Key to Plane Geometry... ... 0.1. see eee see ove 
Solid and Spherical Geometry i ss 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each 3s. 6d. 
Key to Practical Mathematics... 1. see oe 
Mathematical Tables 0... see eee tee oe 


SCIENCE. 


Political Economy ... 
Introduction to the Sciences. sod. Wee ae 
Laws of Matter and Motion ... is ee: Rani Rs 
Mechanics ... . 
Hydrostaties, Hy draulics, and Pneumatics 
NEARS. onc. ose: Gece. kee, See. ote: Sse Se See 
Optics ... 0 22. cee nse cee cee oe nee cee one 
Astronomy ... 
Electricity . 
Meteorology. ae 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. . , containing Matter wah 
Motion ; Mechanics ; Hydeouteticn, &c.; Acoustics 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. II., containing — 
Astronomy; Electricity; Meteorology... 2 
Chemistry—New — by Dr. Wilson 
Asiimal PHYROIORY ws. 22. see cee. case ase as: va 
Zoology .. dow lass 
Vegetable Physiology 
Geology... an 


HISTORY. 


Ancient History 9... ese eee eee ee 
History of Greece... oe wee 
—— Rome 

the British Empire 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography 
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BOUND IN CLOTH: 
WRITING AND DRAWING. 


WRITING—Plain, Current-hand, and Ornamental 
—In 15 prepared Copy-Books ( ig wipe each 
First Book of Drawing eases # 
Second Book of Drawing le 
DRAWING BOOKS— —Consisting ofa a series sof Peo. 
gressive Lessons in Drawing and Perspective, with 
General Instructions, in 18 Books, each 


*,* Books I. to X. are published. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Geographic! Primer 
Text-Book of Geography for England 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS (5 feet 2 inches long, ‘ 
4 feet 6 inches broad), namely— 





ENGLAND, Evropr, AFRICA, 
ScoTLanp, PALESTINE, Nortu America, 
IRELAND, Asia, Sourn America, 





Each, mounted .., 
The HEMISPHERES, mounted Se. eae 
These Maps may also be had Var whl at 2 
additional. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern & Ancient Geography, 
consisting of thirty-four 4to Maps ere s 
PRIMER ATLAS, consisting of nine 4to Maps 
GEOGRAPHY, General Treatise on ... 


LATIN. 


Illustrated with copious English Notes and 
Prefaces. 
Latin Grammar, Elementary .., 
—— Advanced ‘ 
Latin Exercises, Elementary ... 
—-—————- Advanced 
Latin and English Dictionary 
Latin-English Part 
—-— English-Latin Part 











Cvesar 

Sallust ... i 
Quittus Curtius . 
Ovid 

Horaze ... 

Virgil 

Livy 

Cicero ... 

Nepos ... .. 
Pheedris’s Fables 


GERMAN. 
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Edita by Dr. Aue, German Master in the High 


School, Edinburgh. 
First Gaman Reading Book ... 
Second Reading Book 
German Grammar 
English-German Phrase- Book (nearly ready. » 


Dictionary of the German Language :— 
Pat I. German-English. By Dr. Kaltschmidt ... 
Pat If. English-German (in preparation). 


MUSIC. 


Manual of Music. By Joseph Gostick 


OTHER WORKS IN FREPARATION. 


Published by W. and R. Campers, 339, High Street, Edinburgh ; 
D. N. CuamBers, 55, West Nile Street, Glasgow; W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, London; 
J. M‘GuasHan, 50, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin; and gold by all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS O 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM 


N EDUCATION 
BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 





On 1st August will be published, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 


COMPRISING, IN TWENTY PLATES, 


MAPS AND PLANS OF ALL THE IMPORTANT COUNTRIES AND LOCALITIES 
REFERRED TO BY CLASSICAL AUTHORS, CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEST MATERIALS, AND 


EMBODYING THE RESULTS OF THE 
BY ALEX. KEIT 


MOST RECENT INVESTIGATIONS. 
H JOHNSTON, 


F.RS.E. F.R.G.S. F,G.S. 
GEOGRAPHER TO HER MAJESTY FOR SCOTLAND, AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ PHYSICAL ATLAS,” &c, 


Printed in Colours, uniform with the Author’s General and Physical School Atlases, and accompanied by 
A COMPLETE INDEX OF PLACES, 


In which the proper Quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T. Hinvey, M.A., Oxon, Classical Master in the 
Edinburgh Academy. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


half - bound. 


CONTENTS. 
1. PLAN OF ROME, AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF CLASSICAL | 12. GRIECIA_A_ BELLO PELOPONNESIACO, US. AD. 
SITES. 


PHILIPP. II. (et Mantinea, Leuctra, Platea.) 


2, ORBIS VETERIBUS NOTUS (et orb. Homeri, Heeatei, | 13. ASIA MINOR (et Bosporus, 'Troas, Ionia, &e.) 


Democriti, Strabonis, Herodoti, Ptolemiei.) 


4. GALL 

5, BRITANNIA (et Brit. Strabon., Brit. Ptolem., &c.) 

6. GERMANIA, VINDELICIA, &c. 

‘é PANNONTA, DACTIA, &e. 

8 ITALIA SUPERIOR ET CORSICA 

9. ITALIA INFERIOR, SICTILIA ET SARDINIA (ct Campania, 
Syracuse, &e.) 

10. IMPERIUM ROMANUM (ct Imp. Rom. Occid. et Orient. ) 

]}. GRZECIA (et Athene, Marathon, Thermopyke.) 





14. SYRIA ET PALA 
3. HISPANIA. 15. ARMENIA, 
A. 





STINA (et Hicrosolyma, &e.) 

MESOPOTAMIA, 
Xenophontis ) 

16. REG. ALEXANDRI MAGNI (et Grannicus, Issus, Arb ) 

t. PERSIA ET INDIA (et India Ptolemzi.) 

STHIOPITA (ct 7gyptus Inferior.) 

(et Carthago, Alexandria, Numidia, et Africa Pro- 


BABYLONIA, &c. (ct iter 









. JEGYPTUS, ARABIA, ET 2 
1s. AFRICA 





pria.) 

24. EUROPE, SHOWING THE GENERAL DIRECTION OF 
THE BARBARIAN INROADS ON THE FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 





COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 
Shortly will be published, 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 


IN SO FAR AS IT IS SUBSERVIENT TO THE UNDERSTANDING AND ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE CLASSICS, 


BY JAMES PILLANS, F.R.S.E. 


PROFESSOR OF HUMANITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 








LATELY PUBLISHED. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PEYSICAL | 


GEOGRAPHY, in which the subject is treated in a more 
simple and clementary manner than in the yrevic 

the Author. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R. 
Printed in Colours. Imperial 4to, half-bound in 8vo, price | 
12s, 6d. | 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL | 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, founded on the most | 
recent discoveries, and especially constructed with a view to | 
the purposes of sound instruction. By the same Author. 
With Index. Printed in Colours. Imperial 4to, half-bound 
in 8yo, price 12s. 6d. 


ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, for Junior Classes, 
including Maps of Canaan and Palestine. By the same Author, 
With Index. Printed in Colours. Demy 4to, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


SERIES of GEOGRAPHICAL PRO- 
SECTIONS, TO ACCOMPANY JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL 

s Comprising the World—Europe—Asia—Africa 

—North and South America—the British Isles. In Portfolio, 
price 2s. 6d. a 
| 

| 











EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG 
PERSONS. Fourth Edition. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 


AN ATLAS TO THE EPITOME OF 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4to, bound in cloth, } 
price 7s. | 


A CATECHISM OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By JAMES | 
F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS.L. and E., Author of “ Lectures | 
on Agricultural Chemistry and Geolog y,” &c. Thirty-Second | 
Edition, price 1s. 


| ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
Satin, poles aa GEOLOGY. By the same Author. Sixth 


INTRODUCTION to the WRITING 
OF GRREK. By Sir D. K. SANDFORD. A New Eiition, 
price 3s. . und. 


'RULES and EXERCISES in HO- 
MERIC AND ATTIC GREEK; to which is added, a Short 
System of Greek Prosody. By SirD. K. SANDFORD. A New 
Edition, price 6s. 6d. bound. 


EXTRACTS FROM GREEK AU- 
THORS. With Notes and a Vocabulary. By Sir D. K. SAND- 
FORD. A New Edition, thoroughly revised by the Rev. W. 
Veitch. Price 6s. bound, 


IN THE PRESS. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIPTURE 


GEOGRAPHY. By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
. —_— with the “School Atlases of Classical Geography,” 





THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
L TF FE. By JAMES F. JOHNSTON, F.R.S., &., Author 
of “ Lectures on pet ite Chemistry,” &e. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 


GEOLOGY. For the Use of Schools. By DAVID PAGE. 


A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. 
Author of “ The Book of the Farm.” 





45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 


37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


CONCHOLOGICAL WORKS 


LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA;; or, Figures 

and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals, 
with critical remarks on their synonyms, affinities, and 
circumstances of habitation. 


ai a ~~. — Monthly in Parts, each containing 
cight plates. rice 10 
™ [Part 120 just published. 


In Monographs: 



































£8. d.| £8. d. 
Achatina ....<:: oool 9 Ol} Tanthing.... ...-03 06 
Achatinella ....... 0 8 O| Isocardia......... 016 
po eee BR GC) Eee cit cceciee 014 0 
Artemis «cc ccacs 013 0} Mangelia......... 010 6 
Buccinum ...... -.-018 Of paper oa 016 
Bulimus . . = Cth SSS 
Bullia. . . 5 6} Mitra .... e+e 210 0 
Cardita . . 11 6j| Monoceros . oae® S64 
CONE 6 6c ee eens 8 O| Murex.... -2 5 6 
C _— 1 6 | Mys adora ° -0 16 
Cy . 15 6 | 118 0 
Chane ace ll 6) Oniscia.... 01 6 
ChitoM <2. ccc we 2 2 0| Paludomus. . ee 040 
Chitonellus RL G| Partula. .. .cccese 05 6 
Co Peers ore 3 0 0} Pectunculus.......0211 6 
eee ee © 6) PROM 6c cccccwas 040 
Crassatella . .. 4 0/ Pleurotoma . ---210 6 
Cyprea... 14 ©} Pterocera.... ....0 8 0 
Cypricardia 3S @; Purpere ...ccscce 017 0 
Delphinula 6 6) Pyrula oll 6 
Dolium.... 10 6/| Ranella 010 6 
Eburna.. . 1 6} Ricinula 080 
Fasciolaria 9 0 | Rostellaria 04 6 
i re a ee @ 1 6| Strambus.... 2.0: 146 
Fissurella ........ 1 0 6) Struthiolaria.w....... 016 
er 1 6 6) Turbinella 017 0 
Glauconome ~O 1 6) Tritom...«.. -3 &6 
oR 3 6) Taos. sc. «+- ON 6 

@ & 6} Tupritella........- ol 6 

@ 2 ONG cc cicsicnes 180 

Vole VII. nearly completed with the gencra HEetx and 
PECTEN. 

In Volumes: 

Vou. I. Convs Puorvs DELPHINULA 
PLEUROTOMA PecruncuLvs CyPRICARDIA 
CRASSATETILA Carpira Harrpa 
£122 Plates, prite £7 168. 6d., half-bound.| 

Vou. II. Cornnuta GrAvconomE Mirra 
Arca Myapora Carpium 
Triton RANELLA Tsocarpia 

(114 Plates, price £7 6s. 6d., half-bound.} 
Vou. WI. Murex MANGELIA Monoceros 
CyPprxa Purrura Beni 
Haioris Ricrnera Buccinum 
(129 Plates, price £8 58. 6d., half-bound. | 
Vor. IV. CHama Ficuta Fuses 
CuHItoNn Pyrvuta PaLtupomus 
CHITONELLUS ‘TURBINELLA Turszo 
Fascionaria 
(110 Plates, price £7 18. 6d., half-bound.} 

Vou. V. Buriuvs Cassis ONISCIA 
ACHATINA TURRITELLA CAssIDARIA 
Dotium MESALIA Esurna 

Eauista 
[147 Plates, price £9 7s. 6d., half-bound.} 

Vou. VI. Votuta ARTEMIS Srromevs 
FissurREta Lverna PrEROCERA 
PARTULA HeEMIPECTEN RostetLaRia 
ACHATINELLA OLIVA STRUTHIOLARIA 


[129 Plates, price £8 5s. Gd., half-bound.| 
The figures are drawn and lithographed by Mr. G. B. Sowrrsy, 
Jun., of the natural size, from specimens chiefly in the collection 
of Mr. Cuming. 





“This great work is intended to embrace a complete description 
and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; and so far as 
we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the large expectations 
that have been formed respecting it. The figures of the shells 
are all of full size: in the descriptions a careful analysis is given 
of the labours of others; and the author has apparently spared no 
pains to make the work a standard authority on the subject of 
which it treats.” —ArTHEN xUM. 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, 


Complete System of Conchology, illustrated with 300 
plates of upwards of 1,500 figures of Shells. 


“The text is both interesting and instructive; many of the 
plates have appeared before in Mr. Sowerby’s works, but from the 
great expense of collecting them, and the miscellancous manner of 
their publication, many persons will no doubt gladly avail them- 
selves of this select and classified portion, which also contains 
many original figures.” —ATHEN £UM. 

*,* In two quarto volumes, cloth. Price £10 coloured; 

6 plain. 
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him, or rather to us. So we turn in in their stead, 
but reckon upon passing a wretched night on ac- 
count of the vermin. 
“In this respect we were not disappointed ; we 
2 had even the surprise of an additional pleasure. 
Narrative of « Tourney round the Dead Sea There were next to us some cocks and hens belong- 
and in the Bible Lands in 1850 and 1851. ing to the khandji, and we had entered on posses- 
By F. De Saulcy, Member of the French | sion of our bed-room without imagining that we 
Institute. Edited, with Notes, by Count | were not the only occupiers of the place. But 
Edward de Warren. Bentley. scarcely were we, with the exception of the sentry 
Wuen we took up the ‘ Narrative’ of M. De | on duty, stretched on our camp cots, when one 
Sauley, we expected to find it a work of learn- cock, then two cocks, then a host of cocks began 
ing and research, but perhaps not of very | crowing so as to drive us mad. We caught hold of 
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eae i the troublesome birds and expelled them, notwith- 
entertaining — Ps ae a standing the angry veuianiees of the khandji, 
we are agreeably disappointed. Although the h ; 1 tice 
ent forth, as he himself expresses it, | W20™, We turned out along with his pets. But 
author — nae Sayer presses 1; | alas! the wall was quite full of holes which we had 
“chargé d'une mission scientifique en Orient, not thought of stopping; just as we were enjoying 
and with the purpose of ‘finding subjects | the idea that we were rid of our crowing neigh- 
worthy of being offered to the distinguished bours, they began once more as shrill as ever, all 
academy (of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres) | the exiles having got in again with the exception 
of which he has the honour to be a member,” | of the khandji. To turn them out a second time, 
the perusal of a few pages sufficed to show and to stop such apertures in the wall as we could 
that he has a style as light and gay as any | discover, was the work of a moment; but five 
feuilletoniste. Occasionally there are topo- minutes after it was all the same, the rs had 
graphical and historical disquisitions of soli- canes auntie Bctivatagrabs, rater 
dity and — pi _ general oe ing at our annoyance, and doing our best to sleep 
of the narrative is as amusing as the journal | 9° on as we could. 5 
of any unscientific and unlearned tourist. ‘‘ Daylight breaks again ; no one this time proves 
But the countries visited are in themselves so lazy or requires to be called. Now then let us be 
full of interest that the reader is little depen- | off Stop! we are reckoning without our host. 
dent on artificial attractions of descriptive | Last night we frightened the khandji’s poultry ; 
style. After all the multitudes of books of | nay, we turned him out himself. During our sleep | 
travel in Palestine and the surrounding | he has taken his revenge. Arab horses never stray | 
regions, we still find new interest in the nar- | from the encamping ground, this is a well esta- 
ratives of journeys in “the lands of the | blished fact. Still, this morning three of our horses 
Hie” BE Do Sates haw maces Site | Se cc sat on aug mare tee ol oe 
his best to avoid the beaten paths o rian é ebie ce ae chai 
travel, and in journeying r a the Deal Sea moukris. We inquire angrily after our horses, 


Ae aie ee" and are quite prepared to deal vengeance on the 
he has visited scenes the description of which khandji, and an old ragged mendicant who seems 


yet affords some novelty. With the excep- | to be his accomplice. Threatening these two 
tion of the United States Expedition under | scoundrels with our pistols, we announce to them 
Lieutenant Lynch, modern travellers have | that if our horses are not brought back immediately, 
added little to the knowledge long ago pos- | we shall take both worthies with us as prisoners to 
sessed of this mysterious district. Indeed, | Sour, where we promise to procure for them the 
until very recently we knew little more of the | pleasures of a regular bastinado. At first they 
Dead Sea than was reported by Galen and listened to us with prodigious indifference; it 
Aristotle, Josephus and Pliny. Many travel- eae poston ie Geitan cerca | 
hav 5 ee f g. j ‘ 
Pe * bet vac a Lae finds out that we are in no jesting humour, that 


: sie we are clearly the stronger party; and as, in this 
Robinson and Lynch that the description of | country, the stronger party has always the best of | 


the Sea has begun to assume a completeness | the argument, and as it is not quite safe playing | 
and accuracy, to which the present work of | tricks with people who speak very roundly of 
M. De Saulcy will afford an important con- | shooting both him and his honest friend through | 
tribution. | the head, rather than of submitting to be robbed | 
M. De Sauley was accompanied in his | by them, he makes up his mind to go in quest of 
travels by several Frenchmen, including an | our animals. He starts with two of our moukris 
Abbé Michon, a scholar and a keen botanist, | whilst we keep peel ag et ea 
but with this exception there seems to have | Mages a ee Wie eeutee oe pease 
sue ee ee that for this once we did not pay much for our 
- llers. ight's lodging.” 
of the Rothschilds afterwards joined the innate ‘ ‘ ; : 
party. What M. de Sauley calls ‘the exube- The travellers were sportsmen in their way, 
rant gaiety of his light-hearted companions’ but a this department are not 
Was not very indicative of a scientific far less | VeTY Crectanle: re 
a religious pilgrimage. The author does, 4 On ae bes as rsendeatgs pa rs aioe 
honerer, arate at seviousy a8 hin diopst: a sulen fy ez me osm my sll 
a ee admit, a egy He my vanity) I think I must have fired at too great a 
Peregrinations in ee ee “ex distance. Yet I have had my moment of glory; 
Sy in the ag lands “eh yg ooo | out of five antelopes upon which I _ four bolt 
ue scene that occurred at the Khan-el-Kas- | off but one remains. I am already preparing a 
mieh on one of the first nights of the journey | shout of triumph, when all of a sudden the loiterer 
Will show the lively spirit in which the narra- | starts to its legs, and in three bounds is up and 
tive is written :— running with the foremost. Decidedly the animal 


“A host of pilgrims of both sexes had reached | has received a fright. ‘ 
the khan before us. André, who came ona-head,| On another occasion :— 
has thought proper to turn out of the only shel- | ‘¢ Loysel has gone in search of game, according 
tered vault, the people who had already taken up | to his praiseworthy custom. A kind of sparrow, 
their quarters there. As he speaks to them in | thoroughly engrossed with chirping upon a heap 
Turkish, and makes a great deal of noise, he suc- | of stones, disregards the approach of our Nimrod, 
ceeds in rendering these good people afraid of him, | who fires at him when close to the muzzle of his 











and they are silly enough to give up their room to | gun, and blows the unlucky bird to atoms. I am 





not quite sure that the poor little creature had not 
perched on the muzzle itself. Be that as it may, 
our sportsman is highly delighted ; he picks up a 
wing and two legs, which are still hanging to each 
other, and triumphantly exhibits his spoil. ‘I 
have killed one at last!’ he exclaims. ‘One what?” 
—‘A lapwing !’—‘ That a lapwing ; it was a spar- 
row !’—‘ Nonsense! it was a lapwing ... . only 
a young one!’ And we all laughed to our heart’s 
content.” 

The descriptions of the Bedouins occupy a 
large share of the narrative, and the travellers 
seem to have suffered more than ordinary 
annoyance even ‘from those Arabs who pro- 
fessed to be their friends and protectors :— 


‘* Hamdan comes to announce the safe arrival of 
our luggage. The Scheikh looks thoughtful, so I 
inquire the reason of his apparent anxiety. He 
answers me as follows:—‘'Thou hast many loaded 
mules, the sight of which is sure to excite the 
cupidity of the Bedouins we are likely to fall in 
with. Ofcourse they must kill us all before they 
touch a single hair of thine head; but our number 
is too small to keep a sufficient watch, night and 
day, and to defend thee, if need be, from such 
attacks as are likely to be directed against thy 
caravan. If thou dost not double the number of 
men, on foot as well as on horseback, who march 
with me, assuredly we shall all perish. Now that 
I have warned thee, choose what thou wilt do.’ 
To this not very encouraging declaration, which I 
hastened to communicate to my companions, there 
was but one answer to be returned. I authorised 
the Scheikh to double the number of our escort, 
and he pledged himself that the very next morning 
the reinforcement should arrive. Meidany was 
therefore immediately despatched to the tents of 
Thaamera, with orders to bring back the addi- 


| tional force we required.” 


Every tribe with whom they came in con- 
tact levied contributions :— 

“The patriarchs have sent in their bill of 
charges. This means that, before we are allowed 
to depart, we shall have to repay, in good sterling 
piastres, the pastoral hospitality of our knavish 
friends. Hamdan and Abou-Daouk have been 
already discussing, for the last hour, our endan- 


| gered interests, and our amiable hosts insist that 


we must give them all the cash we can spare. 


| Every soul, from the highest to the lowest person- 


age in the tribe, claims his share of our entrance 
money, and every one very naturally expects that 
his share shall be as large as possible; otherwise, 
these gentlemen, who feel infinitely honoured by 
our society, are disposed to enjoy it for some time 
longer, which means that they will not permit us 
to leave the place except on their own terms. 
The affair becomes serious. We are strong enough, 
it is true, to force our way through the rabble 
forming the encampment in which we have taken 
a temporary dwelling, but who knows if other 
encampments of the same tribe, dispersed in the 
Rhér, have not been warned already to come to 
their assistance? In that case, could we ever 
come back by the Sabkhah, without being shot 
down to the last man by the Ahouethats? Evi- 
dently we could not. It is wiser, therefore, to 
submit with a good grace and disburse, while we 
dispute obstinately the rate at which our gene- 
rosity is to be taxed. The countenances of our 
robbers have assumed an insolent expression, which 
is by no means encouraging. Like true Bedouins, 
they scream and howl all together as if they were 
at the stake. The barrier is no longer respected. 
The noisy crew invade our camp, armed with guns, 
yataghans, and clubs. They dare not, as yet, 
make a rush into our tents, but it is plain they will 
do so before long if we are not expeditious in our 
arrangements. 

‘‘Sellam makes his entrance. He kisses my 
beard ten times in succession, and calls me, more 
affectionately than ever, his father. He then pro- 
ceeds to business. ‘My people are very poor,’ 
says he, ‘thou art powerful and rich; give them 
all thou hast to give.’ I dare not dismiss him 
abruptly, and I try to cajole him with small pre- 
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sents which, they say, promotes friendship. He 
wants a keepsake—nothing more! He is so de- 
voted to me! Heloves meso dearly! And there- 
upon he kisses my beard over and over again.” 


On this occasion some valuable presents 
bought off their persecutors, but sometimes 
matters assumed a more serious aspect, as 
when five armed Bedouins came suddenly 
upon them amidst some lonely ruins :— 

“Here we have suddenly five Bedouins upon 
our hands—five Bedouins, too, with anything but 
honest intentions, as I gather from their conversa- 
tion with our guides. . 

“* «What do you want ” 

‘« «To plunder the travellers you have conducted 
here.’ 

‘« «They are under our protection, and you shall 
attempt nothing of the kind.’ 

“©* What nonsense! Join us, and we will go 
shares.’ 

. “ Stand off? and a gun was pointed against 
the brigands. 

“‘T then saw one of them advance, notwith- 
standing this warning; and our second guide, who 
had no other weapon than a dabbous, or club of 
hard wood, struck him such a vigorous blow upon 
the shoulder, that the rascal grinned horribly, and 
stopped to rub his disabled arm, 

“T had already seized the fowling-piece, which I 
carried as usual slung across my shoulder; and, 
having cocked both barrels, stood prepared to send 
» couple of bullets against two of the rascals who 
were advancing to assail us. 

“On the blow being struck with the club, they 
paused a moment. I shouted to my companions, 
‘Stand to your arms, and look to your horses! we 
are attacked!’ Ina twinkling we are all together, 
and a line of five good double-barrelled guns are 
suddenly exhibited to the hostile strangers, who 
had imagined that they had merely to deal with 
imprudent ramblers. The sight of our arms pro- 
duced its unfailing effect, and the five brigands 
became at once submissive and polite, 

‘*We mounted our horses again, and, once in 
the saddle, I ordered the intruders to the front, 
warning them to take care of themselves, if they 
did not wish to digest a meal of powder and lead. 
Such is the usual formula in this country, ex- 
changed between parties who understand each 
other. We had no occasion to repeat the hint; 
and our brigands, looking as silly as foxes entrapped 
by a hen, preceded us obsequiously in the direction 
of our encampment.” 

With adventures such as these, the journey 
through the desolate regions of Moab and 
round the eastern shores of the Dead Sea was 
accomplished. The first view of the sea is 
thus described :— 

“From the summit of the mountain which we 
have just descended, this strange sea, which all 
writers describe as presenting the most dismal 
aspect, appeared to us like a splendid lake, glitter- 
ing in the sunshine, with its blue waves gently 
breaking on the sands of the softest beach. Through 
the transparent water appeared a white tint which 
enlivened the shore. We guessed at once that this 
appearance was owing to the salt crystallised under 
the water, and when near, we find that our con- 
jecture is right. 

“‘Are we now to be convinced that no living 
thing can exist on the shores of the Dead Sea, as 
has been so often repeated? We ascertain the con- 
trary fact the very moment we touch the shore. A 
flock of wild ducks rises before us and settles on 
the water out of gun-shot, where they begin sport- 
ing and diving with perfect unconcern. As we 
advance, beautiful insects show themselves on the 
gravelly beach; rooks are flying and screaming 
among the rent cliffs of the steep hills which border 
the lake. 

“« Where then are those poisonous vapours which 
carry death to all who venture to approach them? 
Where? In the writings of the poets who have 
emphatically described what they have never seen. 
We are not yet five minutes treading the shores of 
the Dead Sea, and already, all that has been said 








of it appears as mere creations of the fancy. Let 
us then proceed fearlessly forward, for if anything 
is to be dreaded here, certainly it is not the pes- 
tilential influence of the finest and the most impos- 
ing lake in the world.” 

M. De Saulcy writes as if there were 
novelty in his discovery of animal life in a 
scene which is popularly supposed to be a 
region of death. The fables of the ancients on 
this subject have been long since disproved. 
Maundrell saw birds flying about and over 
the lake. Irby and Mangles saw on its shores 
a mass of dead locusts, and while speculating 
whether the atmosphere were not fatal to 
animal life, they saw first a pair of Egyptian 
geese, and afterwards a flight of pigeons cross 
it. Professor Robinson heard the song of 
the lark, the piping of the quail, and the call 
of the partridge, among the dark rocks near 
the southern shore, while birds of prey were 
soaring and screaming in front of the cliffs. 
No living creatures have, however, been found 
in the waters. The dead fish which are often 
found on the banks have been flcated down 
the Jordan or other fresh-water streams. The 
shells are also all fresh-water species. Dr. 
Wilson, in his ‘ Lands of the Bible,’ says that 
he had “picked up their congeners, Clausilia 
and Pupa principally, on the banks of the 
river Jordan, from which they had doubtless 
been carried :— 

‘In spite of the mosquitoes, the Abbé and my- 
self commence our usual hunt for ruins, plants, and 
shells, during the few hours that remain, before 
darkness sets in, and our welcome dinner is an- 
nounced. The Abbé has selected the beach, mak- 
ing his way through the border of reeds; ke has 
picked up, at the water’s edge, some dead white 
shells which he exhibits to me in triumph, as a 
produce of the Asphaltic lake itself ; but I soon in- 
duce him to abandon his conceit, by drawing his 
attention to the fact that these shells are mere 
melanopsides, nourished in the half-sweet water of 
the Ayn-el-Fechkhah ; then, after their death, 
having been carried down into the lake, they have 
been cast back again on the beach, where time and 
weather and the bitter salt water by which they 
have been incessantly washed, have altered their 
outer shell, and changed its original black colour to 
a brownish white. Just as the Abbé did, other 
travellers who have preceded us on these shores, 
have picked up dead shells thrown back on the 
beach, and have inferred from this fact that some 
species of molluscas existed in the Dead Sea. But 
they have adopted this conclusion too hastily. I 
am thoroughly convinced that these specimens 
were no other than fresh-water shelis, similar to 
the melanopsides picked up by the Abbé Michon, 
and that they had come originally either from the 
water-courses that empty themselves into the As- 
phaltic lake, or from the springs that are to be 
found on its borders,” 

The researches into the ruins at different 
parts of the lake announce some discoveries 
which the author deems of novelty and im- 
portance. He thinks that he has ascertained 
the correct sites of all the five cities, as well 
as of Zoar. The latter he places high up in 
the ridge of the mountains of Moab, and not 
in the plain near the peninsula of El-Mezraah, 
as maintained by Irby and Mangles, and 
afterwards by Robinson. We are inclined to 
agree with M. De Saulcy in his conjecture 
that the ruins hitherto referred to Zoar more 
probably belong to one of the overthrown 
cities :— 

‘“‘Everything duly considered, cities could and 
must have existed at the foot of the mountains of 
Moab; and there is nothing to hinder us from 
believing that one of the cities of the Pentapolis 
did exist in this place. Consequently, since I find 
in this very region a stupendous town crushed into 
ruins by the craters of volcanic eruptions surround- 





ing it, and part of which is still, to this very dai 
called Sebéan, I cannot hesitate to recognise ing 
the Zeboiim of the Scriptures; and I do so with 
still greater conviction from this circumstance— 
that these ruins, besides being similar to those of 
Sodom, cannot possibly be identified with any other 
city of ancient times. Besides, were objections to 
be made as to admitting the existence of any one 
of the cities of the Pentapolis on the eastern shore 
of the Dead Sea, it would be giving at once 
death-blow to the presumptions upon which Irb 
and Mangles in the first instance, then Robinson 
and other travellers after them, have tried to 
establish that the ruins situated in the proximity 
of the peninsula of El-Mezraah are those of Zoar, 
Let us repeat again: Sodom could not be much 
more than half a league distant from Zoar, and in 
that case Sodom, according to these learned tra. 
vellers, should have been necessarily, as a forced 
consequence, situated likewise on the eastern shore 
of the Dead Sea, whether this sea existed hefore or 
not—a circumstance which cannot alter the case, 
as at all events the horizontal distances must have 
remained the same. 

“In conclusion, I hope I may be allowed to 
make use of the same privilege as that exercised 
by these gentlemen in fixing Zeboiim on the site of 
the Kharbet-Sebian, with a safer foundation than 
they had when they arbitrarily laid down Zoar at 
this point, without being able to produce a single 
text or a single traditional report to sanction their 
hypothesis.” 

On the site of the ruins of Gomorrah there 
is a long and elaborate disquisition, the author 
— them at the northern extremity of the 

ake, where the rugged valley Ouad-Goumran 

opens out, the similarity of the name of which 
confirms his opinion. Some remarkable re- 
mains are described, as the foundation of an 
ancient temple, “consisting of enormous 
blocks of hewn stone, forming what may be 
called Cyclopean walls, a yard in thickness.” 
Courts of precisely similar construction were 
afterwards seen by the author in the ruins of 
Hazor and other places, which satisfied him 
that the ruins at the Dead Sea belonged toa 
religious edifice of Canaanitish times. We 
must refer to the work for the detailed ac- 
counts of these regions, about which as much 
is now probably known of real importance as 
we can expect till geologists and other scien- 
tific men shall have visited the country. 

The investigation of the sites of memorable 
places in Jerusalem forms the most important 
part of the second volume of M. De Saulcy’s 
narrative. Of the remains of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, and the tombs of the ancient kings, there 
are some remarkable accounts given. On 
many points the careful researches of the 
author command respectful attention, but we 
are somewhat staggered by the credulity with 
which he is ready to receive the monkish 
traditions as authentic guides to historical 
localities. The arcade of the Ecce Homo in 
the Via Dolorosa has usually been considered 
a comparatively modern relic, but the accl- 
dental exposure of part of the building led to 
a supposed discovery. 

“The next morning, as I was proceeding to the 
tombs in the valley, to prosecute my researches, I 
was much surprised to find the Via Dolorosa en- 
cumbered for a space of twenty yards before reach- 
ing the arcade of the Ecce Homo; the left side 
wall resting upon this arcade had fallen on the pre- 
ceding evening, tearing along with it the thick 
covering of plaster under which the original face 
had been buried. When thus disengaged from its 
modern coating, the arcade immediately resumed 
its real character, a character which it was impos: 
sible to mistake. I then found myself in front ofa 
fine circularly arched gate, dating positively from 
the early empire, and constructed in very superior 
style, of huge blocks, similar to those forming the 
ancient wall, which is to be seen a little beyond, 
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and still to the left, of the Via Dolorosa, under a 
Jong vault with a single opening, for the purpose of 

iving light, to a small Mussulman burying-ground. 
This wall, which is also somewhat similar in point 
of style to that which surrounds, near the Holy 
Sepulchre, the ancient hospital of the Knights 
Templars, is considered by tradition as one of the 
walls of the palace of Pilate. I do not intend to 
inquire what this tradition may be worth ; but this 
Ican positively assert, that a wall of this kind is 
of the highest antiquity. 

“Let us return to the arcade of the Ecce Homo. 
The Roman gate, the existence of which had just 
been revealed to me by a providential accident, 
was then connected with the wall of Pilate’s palace, 
and this palace, at the spot where its remains are 
visible, was evidently in contact with the Antonia 
tower. ‘The double tradition thus became at once, 
in my opinion, a very admissible one, From that 
moment I have ceased to entertain the slightest 
doubt, and unless the contrary shall be proved 
to me, I now firmly believe, and shall continue in 
the belief, that the arcade of Ecce Homo is legi- 
timately entitled to that name.” 


We have only space to refer to one other 
subject, the Assyrian bas-reliefs of Nahr-el- 
Kelb, to obtain a firman for the removal of 
some of which to the Louvre, M. De Sauley 
made an ineffectual journey to Constantinople. 
He says that ‘“‘he had reason to be well pleased 
with the negative, after he had seen this pre- 
tended epigraphic treasure.” His disappoint- 
ment seems to have unduly biassed his de- 
scription of these remains, which all travellers 
have agreed in admiring. Of one of the 
figures the following account is given :— 

“ At the distance of thirty additional yards, and 
fifteen yards higher up, is a fine frame surrounding 
asurface five feet and a half high, by three feet 
eight inches broad. This, like the others, is sur- 
rounded by a plat-band having in the upper part a 
more complicated cornice. The plat-band here 
supports a narrow listel, surrounded by a.small in- 
clined plane, upon which rests the ordinary cor- 
nice formed of a torus, a cavetto, and a plat-band. 
Here again the surface thus framed in, shows 
unquestionable signs of the presence of the iron 
cramp-hooks, which were formerly fixed into the 
four angles to fasten a metal plate of some descrip- 
tion. Immediately to the right of the vacant sur- 
face enclosed within this franie is a Stelé, of much 
smaller dimension than the frame itself, and situated 
alittle below it. This Stelé contains a royal Assy- 
rian figure in better preservation than the others, 
although materially damaged. The monarch grasps 
a mace in his left hand, while he holds up his right 
hand as a sign of command. Above the right are 
still distinctly to be seen two lines of symbols. 
These are, in the upper line, a star, a round discus, 
and the mihi, or winged discus. In the inferior 
line is a sceptre, then two parallel wands, then a 
globe, from which verge downwards three rays, or 
strings, formed by the same number of globules. 
This last symbol is identical with the hieroglyphics 
used to express light. 

“The head is still in tolerable preservation, and 
the hair and beard are braided with great care, as 
is always the case in all the Assyrian basso-relievos 
which have been discovered. This fine Stelé, of 
which we have in Europe several plaster casts, ob- 
tained by the care and skill of M. Bonomi, was 
covered with cuneiform characters, now completely 
illegible, with the exception of a very few isolated 
symbols, These, however, are quite sufficient to 
characterise at once a Ninevite text.” 


The best account of these remarkable re- 
mains with which we are acquainted is in the 
second volume of ‘The Lands of the Bible,’ 
by Dr. Wilson, of Bombay. Drawings are 
given, with specimens of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. With Dr. Wilson’s book M. De 
Sauley does not seem to be acquainted. In- 
deed, his knowledge of previous researches, 
im regard to the countries which he visited, is 





very limited, which may be accounted for by 
the suddenness of his own determination to 
travel in the East. With Dr. Robinson’s 
geographical and topographical labours he 
however shows himself familiar; and in some 
cases, as, for instance, in the discussion of the 
site of Cana (Kana-el-Djalil, or Kafr-Kenna), 
he does not hesitate to dissent from the dis- 
tinguished American authority. 

It is, perhaps, well that M. De Saulcy was | 
not previously better acquainted with the | 
literature of his subject, for he thus has 
given a freshness and independence to his | 
narrative which it might not otherwise have 
possessed. To English readers, if not the 
most instructive, it is certainly one of the 
most entertaining of recent books of travel in 
the ‘ Lands of the Bible.’ 








Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical 
Painter, from his Autobiography and 
Journals. Edited and Compiled by Tom 
Taylor, Esq. Longman and Co. 

(Second Notice.) 

Arter the exhibition of his first picture 

Haydon began to reckon himself the chosen 

apostle of High Art in England, and the 

patronage of connoisseurs opened out to him 
like a vision of plenty. He started a chapeau 
bras, and dined “often and often” with the 

First Lord of the Admiralty. “Take Lady 

Mulerave,” said his Lordship, as dinner was 

announced,—* Historical Painters first, Mr. 

Haydon,’—and Wilkie brought up the rear. 

But alas! for proud humanity, his aspirations 

soared beyond all bounds. His rampant spirit 

pointed to “everlasting principles,” as he 
termed them, utterly impracticable. Lord 

Mulgrave gave him a commission for a two- 

hundred-guinea picture, and it progressed in 

a manner almost ludicrous. He could find no 

model sufficiently heroic. ‘ Bah,” said the | 

painter, “Nature is too mean,” and he} 
painted and rubbed out, and would again and | 
again obliterate and re-commence. ‘I put | 
the shield in all sorts of positions—but the 
first was the best.” He enlarged his canvas | 
at every step, and regretted that, owing to his | 
room being only thirty feet long, he was 
obliged to limit his figures to half as large | 
again as the sizeof life. ‘I always filled my | 
painting-room to its full extent,” says Haydon; | 

‘and had I possessed a room 400 feet long, 200 | 

feet high, and 400 feet wide, I should have 

ordered a canvas 399-6 long by 199-6 wide.” | 

In his Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, the prin- | 

cipal figure, the head of which he painted in ! 

seven times, is nine feet in height. The pic- 

ture occupied him six years, and great was | 
the delight of the painter when, through the | 
interest of a friend in the War Office, he ob- | 
tained three Life-Guardsmen to carry it to 
the Egyptian Hall for exhibition. The result 
of these colossal aspirations was, that he | 
ruined his patronage, and was so long over his 
pictures that his labour was always pledged 
as he went on for means to finish them. The 

Dentatus was fairly honoured. It procured | 

him the hundred-guinea prize of the British | 





Institution, though Lord Mulgrave was “in | 
such a passion” with him for exceeding his | 


expectations that he nailed it up in a stable 
for two years. From Sir George Phillips, a 
liberal connoisseur, Haydon received a com- 
mission for a five-hundred-guinea picture for 
his drawing-room. He painted Christ in the 
Garden. ‘the money was advanced as the 
picture progressed, and when it was finished 





and sent home it proved so large that Sir 


| palate, her fruits were cast aside. 


| tures. 


George “had to put it out of view altogether.” 
Sir George Beaumont gave him a commission 
for a picture, but there was no agreeing either 
as to size or subject, so there was an end 
of all patronage. 

Fortune emptied her cornucopia at his 
feet, but as nothing less celestial than am- 
brosia would meet the refinements of his 
“ While I 
write this,” says Haydon in one part of his 
journal, “I have been eight years. without a 
commission from the nobility, and of the 
thirty-nine years I have been a historical 
painter, thirty-two have been without an 
order of any kind.” Sir George Beaumont 
advised Haydon, for profit’s sake, to do a little 
in portrait-painting ; and, to show his disgust 
of the art, he “went home and flew at the 
Macbeth’s head,” resolving -to re-produce it 
finer on the morrow “for his country’s glory.” 
“Tt shall be such as the greatest painter that 
ever lived would have made it.” As a lad, 
and while on a visit to his father at Plymouth, 
Haydon earned money quickly for a time by 
painting portraits at fifteen guineas a head, 
but zow Sir George’s advice was deemed an 
affront. ‘‘ Portraiture,” replied Haydon, ‘“‘has 
little or nothing to do with art. It is one 
of the staple manufactures of the empire. 
Wherever the British settle, wherever they 
colonise, they carry, and will ever carry, trial 
hy jury, horse-racing, and portrait-painting.” 
He was obliged, however, in after-life, to have 


| recourse to this more profitable department of 


the art. “Ah, my poor lay figure!” it be- 
came his lot to remark, “he who bore the 
drapery of Christ and the grave-clothes of 
Lazarus, the cloak of the Centurion and the 
gown of Newton, was to-day disgraced by a 
black coat and waistcoat.” 

One of Haydon’s best pictures, the Solomon, 
our readers may see at the exhibition now 
open at the British Institution. The painter 
records that West, when President of the 
Academy, allowed there were points in it 


| equal to anything in the art, and that he was 


affected to tears at the mother. 

“‘T can to this day recollect a poor creature who 
saw herson dashed to pieces by a horse, near Temple 
Bar. Nothing could exceed her dreadful suffering. 
Her nose and cheeks became a settled purple, a 
burning tear fixed, without dropping, in her lid, 
her livid lips shook with agony, while she screamed 
and groaned with agitated hoarseness on her dear 
boy. I was passing an hour afterwards: I heard 
her dreadful screams, which had now become in- 
cessant, till they died away from exhaustion into 
convulsive sighs. My heart beats at the recollec- 
tion. I put her expression into the mother in 
Solomon.” 

This picture Wilkie advised the painter to 
send to the Academy. Haydon said it should 
perish first; and he sent it to the Water- 
Colour Society, who then admitted oil pic- 
He thus relates its success :-— 

‘* At last the Exhibition opened for the private 


| view. First there came Caroline, Princess of 


Wales, with Payne Knight. Knight, smarting 
under his mistake on Pliny, which I had exposed, 
put his eye close to the picture, and turning to the 
Princess of Wales, said, ‘distorted stuff!’ Mac- 
beth had been called so, and he felt sure he was on 
safe ground in making such a remark on Solomon, 
where that defect had been entirely got rid of. 
The Princess of Wales agreed with him, and told 
Glover she was ‘ sorry to see such a picture there.’ 
The poor president and officials were sadly cast 
down, but I said, ‘my dear friends, wait for John 
Bull.’ They shook their heads. ‘Then eame the 
nobility, who seemed interested, though one said it 
was very large. At last on the Monday the Exhi- 


| bition opened to honest John, who swore it was the 
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finest work England had produced. Before half an 
hour a gentleman opened his pocket book and 
showed mea 500/. note. ‘Will youtake it?” My heart 
beat—my agonies of want pressed, but it was too 
little—I trembled out, ‘I cannot.’ Immediately 
all the artists said I was wrong. This gentleman 
invited me to dine: I went, but when we were 
sitting over our wine, he agreed to give me my 
price, six hundred guineas. His lady said, ‘ but, 
my dear, where am I to put my piano? The bar- 
gain was at an end! 

“Tf returngd to town in spirits. This was the 
first day—hefore the end of the next the town was 
in excitement. I met Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, 
who said ‘the execution was never exceeded.’ 
The third day Sir George Beaumont and Mr. Hol- 
well Carr were deputed to buy it for the Gallery, 
and as they were discussing its beauties, over went 
the man in the room, and very deliberately put up 
‘sold.’ ‘Yes, indeed!’ said Sir George; ‘Oh! but 
we came to buy it.’ ‘Ah but, sir, you did not say 
so.” ‘Oh no, but we were going to.’ ‘Ah but, 
sir, a gentleman came up and bought it whilst you 
were talking.’ ‘God bless me!’ said Sir George, 
‘it is very provoking ;’ and then he went all round 
the room, ‘the Gallery meant to have bought,’— 
at which people smiled, Just at this moment in I 
walked: perfectly innocent of all this, and seeing 
‘sold,’ I really thought I should have fainted. My 
first impulse was gratitude to God. Whilst I was 
inwardly muttering, up came Sir George Beaumont, 
and holding out his hand, said, ‘Haydon, I am 
astonished.’ We shook hands before a crowded 
room, Sir George saying, ‘you must paint mea 
picture after all. Yes, indeed, you must—Lady 
Beaumont and I will call—yes indeed.’ At that 
moment in walked Lord Mulgrave and General 
Phipps—they crowded round me, swore it was as 
fine as Raffaelle. ‘Haydon, you dine with us to- 
day, of course!’ I bowed. When I came home 
my table was covered with cards of fashion,—noble 
lords, dukes, ladies, baronets, literary men. Wilkie, 
drawn along by the infection, was delighted. 
Calcott assured me no people had a higher respect 
for my talents than the Academicians, and that I 
was quite mistaken if I imagined they had not! 
* Who has bought it?” was now the buzz. I inquired, 
and found Sir William Elford (an old friend of Sir 
Joshua’s) and Mr. Tingecombe, bankers, of Ply- 
mouth.” 

The subsequent fate of this picture was 
curiously illustrative of the fall of the painter's 
name in the art-market. Circumstances 
brought it again into the hands of the picture- 
dealer, and for years not a purchaser could 
be found. At last it was bought by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, to whom it now belongs. The 
Christ's Entry into Jerusalem, which brought 
Haydon £3000 in shillings and sixpences, ex- 
hibiting in London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
was sold ultimately for £240. 

Haydon’s attacks on the Royal Academy 
were commenced in the ‘ Examiner’ when he 
was twenty-six years of age, and it must be 
admitted they were not without a show of rea- 
son. The history of the Elgin marbles will 
ever be remembered with discredit, and we 
must concede to Haydon some genius in his 
instant and delicate appreciation of their beau- 
ties. To his furious onslaught of the Acade- 
micians, for their disregard of them, we are 
mainly indebted for meg ser Not- 
withstanding that Lord Elgin had expended 
upwards of £40,000, at great peril, to procure 
them, they were suffered to remain in a damp 
yard in Park-lane, and, subsequently, in the 
court of Burlington House for six years, 
utterly neglected, except by Haydon, until 
Canova came over, and declared that “Sans 
doute, la verité est telle, les accidents de la 
chair et les formes sont si vraies et si belles, 
qui ces statues produisont un grand change- 


ment dans les arts. Ils renverseront le sys- | 


téme mathématique des autres.” “TI was in 








raptures,” remarks Haydon, and turning to 
Hamilton, of the Foreign Office, said, “ N’ai- 
je pas toujours dit la méme chose depuis six 
ans ?” 

‘* Canova's visit was a victory for me. What 
became now of all the sneers at my senseless in- 
sanity about the Marbles? My opponents among 
the Academicians shrunk up, but those of them 
who agreed with me (and there were many who 
did) were proportionably pleased. It was a great 
thing, and checkmated the government. I, un- 
known, with no station or rank, might have talked 
myself dumb; but Canova, the great artist of 
Europe, to repeat word for word what I had been 
saying for seven years! His opinion could not be 
gainsaid. Payne Knight was inafury. Percival 
was staggered. Lord Farnborough was more sub- 
lime than ever, and the only thing to do was to 
undervalue Canova’s taste, and that was actually 
done in the clique.” 

Haydon roused the public interest in the 
marbles by a clever ‘ Morris Moore’ kind of 
letter in the ‘Examiner,’ which was copied 
into several of the British and continental 
papers. The Academicians were furious, but 
a committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to consider the matter, and the mar- 
bles were purchased for the sum of £35,000. 
** You have saved the marbles,” Lawrence said 
to Haydon, “ but it will ruin you.” 

In many things Haydon manifested great 
ability and shrewdness; his affections were 
warm, and his heart was especially sensitive 
to kindness from those who knew not of his 
infirmities. Even from those who were sorely 
tried by them he received an occasional kind 
word, such as in the following gentle admo- 
nition from the benevolent Sir George Beau- 
mont :— 

‘‘He wrote (July Ist, 1815),—‘ As your sincere 
well-wisher I earnestly require you to abstain from 
all writing except on broad and general subjects, 
chiefly allusive to your art. If any severe or un- 
just remarks are made on you or your works paint 
them down. Youcan. But if youretort in words, 
action will produce re-action, and your whole re- 
maining life will be one scene of pernicious con- 
tention. Your mind, which should be a mansion 
for all lovely thoughts, will be for ever disturbed 
by angry and sarcastic movements, and you will 
never be in a state to sit down to your easel with 
that composed dignity which your high calling 
demands.” 

And Wilkie remained staunch. Soon after 
this, Haydon records, “Made a castof Wilkie’s 
face, with Wyburn, our Paris friend; never 
had such fun, as Wilkie lay on the ground 
looking like a knight templar on a monument. 
We quizzed him till we roared.” 

Out of the region of high art Haydon was 
sane, spirituel, and delightful. Some of the 
pleasantest fragments in the present volume 
are from his account of a tour made by him 
and Wilkie to Paris :— 

‘“‘The pure climate and French wine had a 
visible effect on all of us, but especially on Wilkie, 
who became quite uproarious and ungovernable, 
and when we set off for Magny, we made such a 
noise in the streets, that the people came to their 
doors, and I in the triumph of my heart roared 
out ‘let us give ’em ‘God save the King.’ Wilkie 
and I joined, and we gave it to them in capital 
style. As we rolled into the road, a French gen- 
tleman and two elegant women stopped to look at 
us, amused, but with perfect politeness: as we 
passed them, and gave them the last time ‘ God— 
save—the—King,’ he shrugged his shoulders, say- 
ing with a consoling look, ‘Bgh/ ce sont trois 
milords.’” 

Wilkie, a little the worse for his jollity, on 
reaching Paris, was lucky enough to find Sir 
Astley Cooper to prescribe for him :— 

‘‘He was not at home, but I was directed to 





| 








a café where I should be sure to find him, Think 
of looking for Sir Astley Cooper at a coffee-house, 


at 12 o’clock in the day! I went, and here was 
this Hippocrates playing dominoes, I told him my 
wants ; with the utmost politeness he said to his 
antagonist, ‘Attendez un moment, mon cher,’ 
Then getting up with a bow, said ‘ Eh bien, Mon- 
sieur, & votre service.’ I Jed the way, and we 
found David Wilkie sitting up in his usual red 
night-cap, pale and feverish. Here ensued a scene 
worthy of Moliére. I spoke French better than I 
understood it ; Wilkie did neither the one nor the 
other. At last the doctor, in a perfect fury at not 
understanding him, thundered out to me, ‘ Parlez. 
vous Latin? ‘Oui, monsieur.’ ‘ Ah, ah !’ said he ; 
and soon, in spite of our different pronunciations, 
we came to the point. A prescription was taken, a 
fee paid, and away went I to a chemist. Yo my 
wonder the medicine was put into a champagne 
bottle. I marched home, and opening the door, 
held up the bottle to Wilkie, who exclaimed, ‘ Dear 
dear, must I take all that? ‘Every drop,’ said 
I, ‘so begin ;’ and pouring out a glass 1 made him 
drink it off to the dregs. ‘Come, come,’ said 
Wilkie, ‘it is not so bad.’ It was nothing but 
lemonade, I am convinced. Wilkie soon fell 
asleep ; so explaining to Madame what was to be 
done, I sallied forth till night, and on my return 
found he had taken his draught every two hours, 
was quite refreshed and up, and had been trying 
to teach Madame English. He was laughing ready 
to die, and made signs to me. Madame said, 
‘Monsieur Haydon, votre ami me moque.’ ‘(Con- 
ment, Madame” ‘V’la des mots qu’il me dit étre 
Anglais,’ and she held up a paper with the well- 
known lines which he had been trying to make her 
pronounce :— 

‘Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper off a pewter 

plate, &e.’” 

The autobiographer draws a vivid picture 
of Paris at that stirring period, the year before 
the battle of Waterloo; but we have only 
room for a passing extract :— 

‘* At that time (1814) every step in Paris excited 
mighty associations. Every church, every palace, 
every street, and every corner was remarkable for 
some slaughter, or struggle, or some wonder con- 
nected with revolution and blood ; yet everywhere 
a sense of despotism pressed on your mind. There 
was in everything a look of gilded slavery and 
bloody splendour, a tripping grace in the women, 
a ragged blackguardism in the men, and a polished 
fierceness in the soldiers, which distinguished 
Paris as the capital of a people who combine more 
inconsistent vices and virtues than any other 
people on the earth. At this moment too there 
was with all this an air of mortified vanity and 
suppressed exasperation which was natural. By 
the side of the Russian, Austrian, Prussian, and 
English officers, the remnant of Napoleon’s army 
had a look of blasted glory, of withered pride and 
lurking revenge, which gave one a shudder of the 
sublime, and it was clear to any one of the com- 
monest sagacity, that they must seize the first 
epportunity of trying to regain their lost position. 

“In the middle of the day the Rue St. Honore 
was the most wonderful sight. Don Cossack chiefs 
loosely clothed and moving as their horses moved, 
with all the bendings of their bodies visible at 
every motion—the half-clothed savage Cossack 
horseman, his belt stuck full of pistols, and watches 
and hatchets, crouched up on a little ragged-maned, 
dirty-looking, ill-bred, half-white, shaggy pony— 
the Russian Imperial guardsman pinched in at the 
waist like a wasp, striding along like a giant, with 
an air of victory that made every Frenchman curse 
within his teeth as he passed him—the English 
officer, with his boyish face and broad shoulders, 
the heavy Austrian, the natty Prussian, and now 
and then a Bashkir Tartar, in the ancient Phry- 
gian cap, with bow and arrows, and chain armour, 
gazing about from his horse in the midst of black- 
eyed grisettes—Jews, Turks, and Christians from 
all countries in Europe and Asia. It was a pageant 
that kept one staring, musing, and bewildered 
from morning till night.” 


Sad was the fate of some of Haydon’s high- 
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art models the following year in the great 
battle :— 

“The description of the men was simple, cha- 
racteristic, and poetical. They said when the Life 
Guards and Cuirassiers m€t, it was like the ring- 
ing of ten thousand blacksmiths’ anvils. One of 
them knew my models, Shaw and Dakin. He saw 
Dakin, while fighting on foot with two Cuirassiers, 
also on foot, divide both their heads with cuts five 
and six. He said Dakin rode out foaming at the 
mouth, and cheered on his troop. In the evening 
he saw Dakin lying dead, cut in pieces. Dakin 
sat to me for the sleeping groom on his knees, in 
Macbeth. 

‘Another saw Shaw fighting with two Cuiras- 
siers at a time. Shaw, he said, always cleared his 
passage. He saw him take an eagle, but lose it 
afterwards, as when any man got an eagle, all the 
troops near him, on both sides, left off fighting, 
and set on him who had the eagle. He went on 
himself very well, but riding too far was speared by 
a Lancer, and fainted away. Recovering, he sat 
upright, when three or four Lancers saw him, rode 
at him, and speared him till they thought him 
dead. He remembered nothing till revived by the 
shaking as they carried him to the yard of La Haye 
Sainte. There he heard some one groaning, and 
turning round saw Shaw, who said, ‘I am dying ; 
my side is torn off by a shell.’ His comrade told 
us how he had swooned away, and being revived 
by their taking him up to be carried to Brussels at 
daybreak, he saw poor Shaw dead, with his cheek 
in his hand. 

“ Corporal Webster, of the 2nd Life Guards, saw 
Shaw give his first cut. As he was getting down 
the rising ground into the hollow road, a Cuirassier 
waited and gave point at his belly. Shaw parried 
the thrust, and before the Frenchman recovered, 
cut him right through his brass helmet to the chin, 
and ‘ his face fell off him like a bit of apple.’ 

“ Another, Hodgson, (a model, and the finest of 
all, standing six feet four inches, a perfect Achilles, 
charged up to the French baggage. He saw artil- 
lery driver-boys of sixteen crying on their horses. 
Incoming back a whole French regiment opened, 
and let him pass at fullgallop, then closed and gave 
him a volley, and never hit him or horse. The 
first man who stopped him was an Irishman in the 
French service. He dashed at him, and said 
‘D—n you, I'll stop your crowing.’ Hodgson said 
he was frightened, as he had never fought anybody 
with swords, Watching the Cuirassier, however, 
he found he could not move his horse so quickly as 
he could ; so letting go the reins, and guiding his 
horse with his knees, as the Cuirassier gave point 
at his throat, Hodgson cut his sword-hand off, and 
dashed his sabre through his throat, turning it 
round and round. The first cut he gave him was 
on his cuirass, which he thought was silver lace. 
The shock nearly broke his own arm. ‘D—— 
me, sir,’ he added, ‘ now I had found out the way, 
I soon gave it them.’ As Hodgson rode back after 
being fired at, an officer encountered him. Hodg- 
son cut his horse at the nape, and as it dropped 
dead, the officer’s helmet rolled off, and Hodgson 
saw a bald head and white hairs. The officer 
begged for mercy, but at that instant a troop of 
Lancers was approaching at the gallop, so Hodgson 
cleaved his head in two at a blow and escaped. 
The recollection of the white hairs, he told us, 
pained him often. Before he got back to the 
British lines, a Lancer officer charged him, and 
missing his thrust, came right on Hodgson and his 
horse. Hodgson got clear, and cut his head off 
at the neck, at one blow, and the head bobbed 
on his havresack, where he kept the bloody stain. 

“Wilkie, I, and Scott, kept the poor fellows 
long and late, rewarded them well, and sent them 
home in charge of Corporal Sammons, as proud as 
the Duke, for they were under his command for 
the evening. Sammons always seemed astounded 
that thé battle of Waterloo had been gained and 
he not present.” 


We must now make room for a few literary 
Teminiscences. Here is one of Wordsworth: — 
“ May 23rd,—Breakfasted with Wordsworth, 





and spent a delightful two hours. Speaking of 
Burke, Fox, and Pitt, he said, ‘ you always went 
from Burke with your mind filled; from Fox with 
your feelings excited ; and from Pitt with wonder 
at his having had the power to make the worse 
appear the better reason. Pitt,’ he said, ‘ preferred 
power to principle.’ 

‘“‘Isay itis not so. Pitt at a crisis of danger 
sacrificed his consistency for the sake of his sove- 
reign and country. Which is more just ? 

‘* Wordsworth has one and perhaps the greatest 
part of the great genius; but he has not the /ucidus 
ordo, and he undervalues it, which is wrong. In 
phrenological development he is without construc- 
tiveness, and imagination is as big as an egg.” 

Of Keats we have the following, showing 
how ably Haydon could criticise in others 
the faults which he possessed himself :— 

** About this time I met John Keats, at Leigh 
Hunt’s, and was amazingly interested by his pre- 
maturity of intellectual and poetical power. I read 
one or two of his sonnets, and formed a very high 
idea of his genius. After a short time I liked him 
so much that a general invitation on my part fol- 
lowed, and we became extremely intimate. He 
visited my painting-room at all times, and at all 
times was welcome. He was below the middle size, 
with a low forehead, and an eye that had an in- 
ward look, perfectly divine, like a Delphian 
priestess who saw visions. The greatest calamity 
for Keats was his being brought before the world 
by a set who had so much the habit of puffing each 
other, that every one connected with it suffered 
in public estimation. Hence every one was inclined 
to disbelieve his genius. After the first criticism 
in the ‘ Quarterly,’ somebody from Dartmouth sent 
him 257. I told Mrs. Hoppner this, and begged 
her to go to Gifford, and endeavour to prevent his 
assault on Endymion. She told me she found him 
writing with his green shade before his eyes, totally 
insensible to all reproach or entreaty. ‘ How can 
you, Gifford, dish up in this dreadful manner a 
youth who has never offended you? ‘It has done 
him good,’ replied Gifford ; ‘he has had 25/. from 
Devonshire.’ Mrs. Hoppner was extremely inti- 
mate with Gifford, and she told me she had a great 
mind to snatch the manuscript from the table and 
throw it in the fire. She left Gifford in a great 
passion, but without producing the least effect. 

* * * x * 

“* Keats was the only man I ever met with who 
seemed and looked conscious of a high calling, ex- 
cept Wordsworth. Byron and Shelley were always 
sophisticating about their verses: Keats sophisti- 
cated about nothing. He had made up his mind 
to do great things, and when he found that by his 
connexion with the ‘Examiner’ clique he had 
brought upon himself an overwhelming outcry of 
unjust aversion, he shrunk up into himself; his 
diseased tendencies showed themselves, and he died 
a victim to mistakes on all hands, alike on the part 
of enemies and friends.” 

Of Charles Lamb, or, as he wittily signed 
himself, Carolagnulus, there are several in- 
teresting anecdotes :— 

“I wrote to Lamb, and told him the address was 
‘22, Lisson Grove, North, at Rossi’s, half way up, 
right hand corner.’ I received his characteristic 
reply. 

“©éMy dear Haydon, 

“«T will come with pleasure to 22, Lisson 
Grove, North, at Rossi’s, half way up, right hand 
side, if I can find it. 

“*« Yours, 
*¢ €90, Russell Court, <¢C, LAMB. 
Covent Garden East, 
half way up, next the corner, 
left hand side.’ 

‘©On December 28th, the immortal dinner came 
off in my painting-room, with Jerusalem towering 
up behind us as a background. Wordsworth was 
in fine cue, and we had a glorious set-to—on 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and Virgil. Lamb 
got exceedingly merry, and exquisitely witty; and 
his fun in the midst of Wordsworth’s solemn into- 
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the fool in the intervals of Lear’s passion. Lamb 
soon got delightfully merry. He made a speech 
and voted me absent, and made them drink my 
health. ‘Now,’ said Lamb, ‘you old lake poet, 
you rascally poet, why do you call Voltaire dull? 
We all defended Wordsworth, and aftirmed there 
was a state of mind when Voltaire would be dull. 
‘ Well,’ said Lamb, ‘ here’s Voltaire—the Messiah 
of the French nation, and a very proper one too,’ 
He then, in a strain of humour beyond description, 
abused me for putting Newton’s head into my pic- 
ture,—-‘a fellow,’ said he, ‘ who believed nothing 
unless it was as clear as the three sides of a tri- 
angle.’ And then he and Keats agreed he had 
destroyed all the poetry of the rainbow, by reduc- 
ing it to the prismatic colours. It was impossible 
to resist him, and we all drank ‘ Newton’s health, 
and confusion to mathematics.’ It was delightful 
to see the good humour of Wordsworth in giving 
in to all our frolics without affectation, and laugh- 
ing as heartily as the best of us. 

“ By this time other friends joined, amongst them 
poor Ritchie, who was going to penetrate by Fezzan 
to Timbuctoo. I introduced him to allas ‘a gen- 
tleman going to Africa.’ Lamb seemed to take no 
notice; but all of a sudden he roared out, ‘ Which 
is the gentleman we are going to lose?’ We then 
drank the victim’s health, in which Ritchie joined. 
In the morning of this delightful day, a gentleman, 
a perfect stranger, had called on me. He said he 
knew my friends, had an enthusiasm for Words- 
worth, and begged I would procure him the hap- 
piness of an introduction. He told me he was a 
comptroller of stamps, and often had correspond- 
ence with the poet. I thought it a liberty; but 
still, as he seemed a gentleman, I tuld him he 
might come. 

‘When we retired to tea we found the comp- 
troller. In introducing him to Wordsworth I for- 
got to say who he was. After a little time the 
comptroller looked down, looked up, and said to 
Wordsworth, ‘Don’t you think, sir, Milton was a 
great genius?’ Keats looked at me, Wordsworth 
looked at the comptroller. Lamb, who was dozing 
by the fire, turned round and said, ‘ Pray, sir, did 
you say Milton was a great genius? ‘No, sir, I 
asked Mr. Wordsworth if he were not.’ ‘Oh,’ 
said Lamb, ‘then you are a silly fellow.’ ‘ Charles, 
my dear Charles,’ said Wordsworth ; but Lamb, 
perfectly innocent of the confusion he had created, 
was off again by the fire. After an awful pause, 
the comptroller said, ‘Don’t you think Newton a 
great genius? I could not stand it any longer. 
Keats put his head into my books. Ritchie 
squeezed in a laugh. Wordsworth seemed asking 
himself, ‘who is this? Lamb got up, and taking 
a candle, said, ‘Sir, will you allow me to look at 
your phrenological development?” He then turned 
his back on the poor man, and at every question of 
the comptroller he chaunted— 

** ‘Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 

Went to bed with his breeches on.’ 
The man in office, finding Wordsworth did not 
know who he was, said in a spasmodic and half- 
chuckling anticipation of assured victory, ‘1 have 
had the honour of some correspondence with you, 
Mr. Wordsworth.’ ‘With me, sir” said Words- 
worth; ‘not that I remember.’ ‘Don’t you, sir? 
I am a comptroller of stamps.’ There was a dead 
silence; the comptroller evidently thinking that 
was enough. While we were waiting for Words- 
worth’s reply, Lamb sung out— 
« * Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle,’ 

‘< «My dear Charles,’ said Wordsworth, 

«« «Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John,’ 
chaunted Lamb; and then rising, exclaimed, ‘Do 
let me have another look at that gentleman’s 
organs.” Keats and I hurried Lamb into the 
painting-room, shut the door, and gave way to 
inextinguishable laughter. Monkhouse followed, 
and tried to get Lamb away. We went back, but 
the comptroller was irreconcileable. We ‘soothed 
and smiled, and asked him to supper. He stayed, 
though his dignity was sorely affected. However, 
being a good-natured man, we parted all in good 


nations of oratory was like the sarcasm and wit of | humour, and no ill effects followed. All the while, 
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until Monkhouse succeeded, we could hear Lamb 
struggling in the painting-room, and calling at 
intervals, ‘Who is that fellow? Allow me to see 
his organs once more.’ 

‘¢ It was indeed an immortal evening, Words- 
worth’s fine intonation as he quoted Milton and 
Virgil, Keats’ eager inspired look, Lamb’s quaint 
sparkle of lambent humour, so speeded the stream 
of conversation, that in my life I never passed a 
more delightful time. All our fun was within 
bounds. Not a word passed that an apostle might 
not have listened to. It was a night worthy of 
the Elizabethan age, and my solemn Jerusalem 
flashing up by the flame of the fire, with Christ 
hanging over us like a vision, all made up a pic- 
ture which will long glow upon— 

‘* ¢that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.’ 
Keats made Ritchie promise he would carry his 
Endymion to the great desert of Sahara, and fling 
it in the midst. 

“Poor Ritchie went to Africa, and died, as 
Lamb foresaw, in 1819. Keats died in 1821, at 
Rome. C. Lamb is gone, joking to the last. 
Monkhouse is dead, and Wordsworth and I are 
the only two living (1841) of that glorious party.” 


Lastly, we must find room for the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote of the light- 
hearted and generous Harriet Mellon, who 
died Duchess of St. Albans. 

“It was a curious scene! so exactly what is 
described in Gil Blas. The rich banker and the 
gay actress, splendour and vulgarity, charity and 
extravagance, fun and frolic. ‘There was a room at 
Holly House called the ‘fun-room,’ without chair 
or table. It was for dancing and romping: here 
we all played at blind-man’s buff. It is my 
honest conviction there was nothing in Harriet 
Mellon but a girlish, romping, full-hearted, rich 
enjoyment at seeing every man, woman, and child 
about her as happy as herself. 

“*She was thoughtless in caring nothing about 
appearances. 

*« After this kindest of all kind letters, and after 
her marriage to Mr. Coutts, a day was-appointed 
for me to call in Piccadilly. I-did call, and after a 
reasonable time, Mr. Coutts came in leaning on 
her arm. 

“A look from her at once told me all was 
altered. No more ‘fun rooms.’ I bowed with 
stately gravity, and he welcomed me and shook my 
hand. We then walked into the dining-room, 
where he had got a very fine copy from Guido’s 
Aurora in the Rospigliosi palace. All went on 
with gravity and decorum till we came to a bust of 
Mr, Coutts by Nollekens. Nolly was a character. 
Harriet Mellon’s love of humour made her forget 
Mrs. Coutts’ sense of dignity. She went off like a 
rocket, and mimicked Nolly’s manner to perfec- 
tion. But times were altered ; she was the great 
banker’s wife, I his suppliant for cash—freedoms 
must be over. Mr, Coutts gave her a look which 
iced her. Ina minute or two she curtsied low to 
me, and swept out of the room ; but she could not 
help turning that eye of hers as she went. <A 
glance was enough to convince me she was Harriet 
Mellon still.” 

The sad sequel of Haydon’s fate must re- 
main for another notice. With the first vo- 
lume, from which our extracts have been 
drawn, the autobiography ceases. Mr. Tom 
Taylor takes up the painter’s history, in the 
second and third volumes, from his journal, 
and it abounds in anecdotes, and clever re- 
flections and criticisms. 

Haydon has left a richer legacy to posterity 

.in his writings than in his paintings. They 
tell of a head and heart of no ordinary calibre 
crushed in a manner truly lamentable by 
excess of vanity. It was not, however, the 
vanity of a fool. It was vanity.of a shrewd 
and subtle character, full of noble aspirations, 
and to it are we mainly indebted for the 
valuable lesson inculcated in these volumes. 


History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. 
Helena; from the Letters and Journals of 
the late Lieut.-General. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
By William Forsyth, M.A. Murray. 

(Second Notice.) 

Ir becomes a question of much literary inte- 
rest, having more important bearings than as 
relating to the character of an individual, 
how falsehoods so glaring as those which 
have affixed odium to the name of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe have obtained popular credit as 
well as currency in history. The inquiry is 
made with great minuteness in the volumes 
before us, but the results may be stated in a 
few sentences. First, as regards the circu- 
lation of the calumnies in England, the book 
of the Irish surgeon, O’Meara, who was sent 
home by the governor for misconduct and in- 
subordination, was the origin of the evil re- 
ports. Although the bad character of the 
man, and the falsehoods of his book, ‘ A Voice 
from St. Helena,’ were exposed at the time, 
the intense interest attaching to everything 
connected with Napoleon caused it to pass 
through many editions. ‘As to O'Meara,” 
said the tory editor of ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ at the time, “the unprincipled block- 
head is not worth attending to. The man 
who could publish such a book must have 
deemed the people of England strangely in- 
apprehensive of truth and falsehood.” In 
the present work, where more is revealed 
concerning him, the editor is justified in the 
terms of contempt used in his preface, and 
when we now know that private revenge as well 
as personal vanity induced him to write, we 
sympathize with the remark that ‘“ such wri- 
ters are the pests of literature. They corrupt 
the stream of history by poisoning its foun- 
tains, and the effect of his work has been to, 
mislead all succeeding authors, and perpetu- 
ate a tale of falsehood.” 

With regard to the French authors on St. 
Helena, Las Cases was also sent away from 
the island; and it now appears that the of- 
fence for which he was dismissed, was con- 
trived by himself to escape from the exile 
of which he was tired. Passages are also 
given from his manuscripts, suppressed in his 
printed journal, which betray the real truth 
of the relation between the governor and his 

risoners. As soon as it was found that Sir 

Bikes Lowe was a man whose fidelity could 

not be corrupted, and whose vigilance could 

not be eluded, when escape was found impos- 
sible, a conspiracy was planned for creating 
sympathy in Europe by raising an outcry 
about the treatment of Napoleon. Ina sup- 
pressed passage of ‘Las Cases’ Journal,’ he 

Says :— 

“We had nothing left us but moral weapons ; 
that to make the most effective use of these, it was 
necessary to reduce to a system our demeanour, our 
words, our sentiments, even own privations ; that a 
large population in Europe would take a lively 
interest in our behalf; that the Opposition in Eng- 
land would not fail to attack the Ministry on the 
violence of their conduct towards us.” 


In another suppressed passage, the whole 
secret is let out, ‘‘ Les détails de Ste. Héléne 





sont peu de chose; c’est d’y étre qui est la 
grande affair.” Bertrand, Montholon, and 
Gourgaud, all acknowledged afterwards that 
the complaints about the governor were 
| groundless; and Montholon said once to Col. 


| Jackson that it was well he had not been ap- 








pointed one of the orderly officers at Long- 
wood, “for we would most assuredly have | 
ruined your reputation. It is a part of our | 


system.” The Whig party, led by Lord Hol. 
land, used these calumnies for political pur. 
poses ; and Lord Liverpool and the ministry, 
when they found that the popular feeling 
against Sir Hudson Lowe might embarrass 
them, were ungenerous enough to take ad. 
vantage of him as a scapegoat, and in deny. 
ing adequate acknowledgment of his services, 
saved themselves from odium by allowing it 
to rest upon their instrument. We have seen 
how the Duke of Wellington had the manji. 
ness to protest against this injustice, and of 
his characteristic spirit we are reminded in 
the reply of Sir Hudson Lowe to a remark 
of: Napoleon in one of his interviews at St, 
Helena, which fully displays the character of 
the man :— 

“©*¢You are a Lieutenant-General,’ said Na. 
poleon, ‘and should not perform your duty like a 
sentinel. You ought to consider your reputation, 
which wil) suffer from the manner in which you 
conduct yourself towards us.’ I answered, ‘I did 
not come here in search of glory, nor did I solicit 
the employment ; but, being here, I must do my 
duty, which I esteem above glory ;’ that I sincerely 
desired to conciliate (reconcile) my duty with every 
regard and attention to him ; that if 1 acted other. 
wise it was equally contrary to my instructions as 
to my disposition, and would form a fit subject of 
complaint against me.’” 

Of the interviews of the Governor with the 
Emperor full details are given. The last 
took place on the 18th August, 1816, in pre- 
sence of Admiral Sir Pulteney Maleoln. 
Part of the report of what passed will show 
the behaviour or Napoleon, and explain what 
our author calls “the gross and insulting ex- 
pressions” used to the governor :— 

‘‘ He recommenced his reproaches of my having 
written insulting letters to General Bertrand, and 
provoked him to say to me what he did. I again 
referred to his having first written an insulting one 
to’me ; that he had said I had rendered his (Bona- 
parte’s) situation ‘ajfreuse;? had accused me of 
‘abus de pouvoir et injustice.’ I then added, ‘I 
am a subject of a free government. Every kind 
of despotism and tyranny I hold in abhorrence, 
and I will repel every accusation of my conduct in 
this respect as a calumny against him whom it is 
impossible to attack with the arms of truth.’ He 
stopped a little on my making this observation, 
but soon resumed, addressing himself to the 
Admiral, and with language more bitter than 
before: ‘There are two kinds of people,’ he said, 
‘employed by Governments—those whom they 
honour, and those whom they dishonour ; he is one 
of the latter; the situation they have given him is 
that of an executioner.’ I answered, ‘I perfectly 
understand this kind of manceuvre—endeavour to 
brand with infamy, if one cannot attack with other 
arms. I am perfectly indifferent to all this. I 
did not seek my present employment; but, it being 
offered to me, I considered it a sacred duty to 
accept it..—‘ Then,’ said he, ‘if the order were 
given you to assassinate me, you would accept it.’ 
—‘No, Sir.’” 

He then turned to the Admiral. to whom 
he chiefly addressed himself during the inter- 
view, and after much violent language, the 
scene concluded thus :— 

“He again addressed himself to the Admiral; 
accused me of having published the contents of a 
letter he had received from his mother. The 
Admiral defended me; said he knew I never pub- 
lished the contents of any private letters received 
from his family. 1 replied, it was not me that had 
done so; it must have been his own people that 
did it; that everything was misrepresented to him. 
‘You have bad people about you, Sir,’ I said. The 
Admiral shortly afterwards repeated a similar re- 
mark, saying, ‘ You have bad people around you.” 
He appeared to me struck at both our observations 
in this respect, and made no attempt to reply, but 
went on again in his strain of invective, genera 
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and personal ; told me, as he had done once before, 
‘You are a Lieutenant-General, but you perform 
your duty as if you were a sentinel; there is no 
dealing with you; you are a most intractable man. 
If you are afraid that I should escape, why do you 
not bind me?’ I answered, I merely executed my 
instructions ; that, if my conduct was disapproved 
of, I might be readily removed. ‘Your instruc- 
tions are the same as Sir George Cockburn’s,’ he 
replied; ‘he told me they were the same.’ He 
said he was to be treated as a prisoner of war; that 
the Ministers had no right to treat him in any 
other way than as prescribed by the Act of Par- 
liament ; that the nation was disposed to treat him 
well, but Ministers acted otherwise; accused me 
of being a mere instrument of the blind hatred of 
Lord Bathurst. I remarked, ‘ Lord Bathurst, Sir, 
does not know what blind hatred (haine aveugle) is.’ 
He talked about our calling him General; said he 
was ‘Empereur ;’ that, when England and Europe 
should be no more, and no such name known as Lord 
Bathurst, he would still be Emperor. He told me 
he always went out of the way to avoid me, and 
had twice pretended to be in the bath that he 
might not see me. ‘You want money; I have 
none, except in the hands of my friends; but I can- 
notsend myletters.’ He attacked me about the note 
which had been sent back to Count Bertrand, say- 
ing, ‘You had no right to put him under arrest; 
you never commanded armies; you were nothing 
but the scribe of the Ktat-Major. I had imagined 
Ishould be well among the English, but you are 
not an Englishman.’ He was continuing in this 
strain, when I interrupted him with saying, ‘ You 
make me smile, Sir..—‘ How smile, Sir? he re- 
plied, at the same time turning round with surprise 
at the remark, and, looking at me, added, ‘1 say 
what I think.’—‘ Yes, Sir,’ I answered, with a tone 
indicative of the sentiment I felt, and looking at 
him, ‘you force me to smile; your misconception 
of my character and the rudeness of your manners 
excite my pity. I wish you good day!’ and I left 
him (evidently a good deal embarrassed) without 
any other salutation. 

“The Admiral quitted him immediately after- 
wards, with a salute of the hat.” 

When the death of Napoleon relieved Sir 
Hudson Lowe from his arduous duty, Lord 
Bathurst wrote a despatch in which he con- 
veyed the King’s marked approbation of his 
government. Wher the Governor was pre- 
sented to the King, and was about to kiss 
his Majesty’s hand, the King took hold of 
his and shook it heartily, saying: “I con- 
gratulate you most sincerely upon your re- 
turn, after a trial the most arduous and ex- 
emplary that perhaps any man ever had. I 
have felt for your situation, and may appeal 
to Lord Bathurst how frequently I have 
talked to him about you.” His appointment 
to the first vacant coloneley of a regiment 
(the 93rd) was a distinction to which his long 
services well entitled him. He was after- 
wards sent out as Commander of the Forces 
in Ceylon. He returned to England in 1831, 
and never afterwards had any public employ- 
ment, nor did he receive any pension. He 
died in 1844, in the 75th year of his age. 
He died poor, and without leaving any pro- 
vision for his family. Sir Robert Peel, with 
his usual noble and considerate generosity, 
recommended Miss Lowe, his unmarried 
daughter, to the Queen for a pension then at 
his disposal, “in recognition of the services 
of her father.” 

We have given, in the previous notice of 
Mr. Forsyth’s work, the substance of the de- 
fence offered as to Sir Hudson Lowe’s alleged 
maltreatment of his prisoner. The duties of 
the governor would have been far lighter, 
and the result very different, if he had only 

Napoleon to deal with. But the miser- 
able set by whom the Emperor was sur- 
rounded were perpetually plotting and fo- 





menting mischief. In one of his dispatches 
to Earl Bathurst, Sir Hudson Lowe writes :— 


“The situation of the officers, as referred to in 
the fourth ariicle, is a very peculiar one. There is 
not one of them who has not shown a disposition 
to elude the execution of the established regula- 
tions, and abuse the indulgences granted them-— 
but none more so than the one from whom I least 
expected it, the Count Las Cases; who, feeling his 
own confinement here miserable and wretched, is 
known to be constantly increasing the irritation of 
Bonaparte’s mind by all manner of complaints and 
misrepresentations, and has recently had a quarrel 
with General Gourgaud on this very ground. They 
are, besides, all at variance together, and, I feel 


‘| almost assured, give Bonaparte himself more dis- 


quiet than comfort. General Bertrand has re- 
quested he would not charge him to write any more 
letters of complaint to me. Generals Montholon 
and Gourgaud appear at present the most in his 
good graces; but this may be only temporary. The 
greatest difficulty I have is in regard to my con- 
duct with the ladies of the establishment. Any 
restriction upon them is affected to be considered 
as an offence against the delicacy and respect due 
to their rank and sex; while I have, at the same 
time, incontestable proof that Bonaparte does not 
hesitate to make them the instruments of all man- 
ner of communications which the men themselves 
could not so conveniently meddle with.” 


To which Mr. Forsyth adds, in a foot- 
note :— 

‘* There can be no doubt as to the unhappy terms 
upon which the French lived with each other at 
Longwood. Lieutenant (now Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Jackson, who resided there for some time with the 


orderly officer, says, ‘The Court of Longwood, like } 


the entowrage of more powerful sovereigns, was not 
free from jealousies, envy, and much uncharitable- 
NESS: .< 1 « Generals Bertrand and Montholon 
were never on friendly terms, while the latter and 
Gourgaud were at openly avowed enmity; and it 
is a fact that the two ladies, the Countesses Ber- 
trand and De Montholon, only interchanged formal 
calls perhaps once or twice a-year.’ (‘ United Ser- 
vice Magazine,’ October, 1843, p. 265.) These 
disagreements are also mentioned by Count Mon- 
tholon (‘ Récits,’ vol. i. p. 305), and repeated by 
Count Las Cases in his Journal. Napoleon found 
much difficulty in preserving order among his fol- 
lowers, who proceeded so far as to challenge each 
other. General Gourgaud’s situation was made so 
miserable by Count Montholon that he was obliged 
to leave Longwood, and he returned to Europe in 
March, 1818, as will be afterwards detailed.” 


Part of a letter to General Bertrand more 
fully expresses the desire of the governor to 
consult the comfort of his prisoners, and at 
the same time shows how little his efforts for 
effecting this were appreciated :— 


“Your letter says, Sir, that since my arrival in 
this island the situation of General Bonaparte has 
been rendered much more ‘affreuse.’ I do not 
see how this follows as a corollary upon a matter 
which has related principally to yourself; and, in 
blending the relations of your domestic affairs with 
him, and in involving him in the consequences of 
them, it really appears to me, Sir, that you have 
more to reproach yourself than me if his situation 
has been rendered more disagreeable by it. With 
the sincere wish I have always had, and which I 
still entertain (notwithstanding the strange recep- 
tion and repulsive language I have occasionally 
met with from General Bonaparte), to conciliate 
the strict execution of my duty with those regards 
which my instructions warrant me in paying to 
him, I feel persuaded the difficulty to reconcile these 
two hitherto discordant points would be much less 
if I had only to treat of matters that related to him 
personally, or had to communicate with him alone 
regarding them. 

“‘If there are any persons among his followers 
who have enjoyed a higher degree of consideration 
than others, itis, Sir, you and your family. . . 


“In conclusion, Sir, I beg leave to observe that | 





your residence on this island has been perfectly a 
voluntary one. You have been at entire liberty to 
withdraw from the control which my duty compels 
me to place you under; and I cannot, therefore, 
acknowledge in you any right to convey to me 
your reproaches for my manner of executing it. It 
has been my wish hitherto to contribute as much 
as possible to the ease andcomfort of the officers 
who have accompanied General Bonaparte to this 
island, consistent with the restrictions his situation 
unavoidably placed them under; but, viewing the 
hostile tone of your last communication, I must 
resolve henceforward not to suffer my duties on 
this island to be increased by an attention to any 
other representations than those which relate per- 
sonally to General Bonaparte himself, unless they 
are conceived in a spirit of more conciliation than 
what I have hitherto observed to prevail. I beg 
your communication of this letter to General 
Bonaparte, and have the honour to be, &c. 
“H. Lowe.” 

The concluding chapter, in which Mr. For- 
syth recapitulates the charges against Sir 

udson Lowe, proving the groundlessness of 
some, and the unreasonableness of others, 
contains the following just and striking view 
of the case :— 

“Let it not be forgotten that Napoleon never for 
a moment, until the hand of death was upon him, 
abandoned the hope of leaving St. Helena. I have 
said that I do not believe he seriously entertained 
any plan of secret escape, but this was only because 
the precautions taken to prevent it rendered it 
hopeless, if not impossible. But active partisans 
were at work in Europe and in America plotting 
on his behalf, and his eagle eye was ever on the 
watch scanning the horizon and looking for de- 
liverance. He had made O’Meara his creature, 
and through him established communications with 
agents in London. To prove this we have only to 
refer to the contents of the intercepted letters which 
were addressed to O’Meara at St. Helena under a 
feigned name; and the letter from the Cape of 
Good Hope, written to the same person, shows 
that some clandestine scheme was then in contem- 
plation. These volumes demonstrate that, not- 
withstanding all the vigilance of the English 
Government'and Sir Hudson Lowe, Napoleon and 
his officers were able to corrupt the fidelity of per- 
sons who, for the sake of a bribe, secretly conveyed 
documents to Europe. The kindness of the 
Governor in permitting visitors to relieve by their 
presence the tedium and monotony of exile was un- 
scrupulously abused; and it was made a boast by 
the French that they had no difficulty in sending 
packets of letters to their friends with whom they 
wished to communicate. Moreover, let it not be 
forgotten that immense pecuniary resources were 
at the command of Bonaparte in Europe, and 
that, if unrestricted communication had been 
allowed, he might from St. Helena have been 
directing a vast conspiracy for another revolution 
in France, and furnishing the means for carrying 
its objects into effect. 

“‘If he had succeeded in making his escape the 
voice of indignant Europe would have cried shame 
on the lax custody of England; and who would 
then have dared to vindicate Sir Hudson Lowe 
from the charge of culpable remissness and gross 
neglect of duty? The case was well and forcibly 
put by Lord Bathurst when, in answer to Lord 
Holland’s attack upon the Government in the 
House of Lords on the 18th of March, 1817, with 
reference to the treatment of Napoleon, he said,— 
‘Let them suppose that, instead of sitting to dis- 
cuss whether a little more or little less restriction 
should be imposed, they had thus to examine Sir 
Hudson Lowe at their bar: ‘How and when did 
he escape?’ ‘In the early part of the evening and 
from his garden.’ ‘Had his garden no sentinels?’ 
‘The sentinels were removed.’ ‘Why were they 
removed? ‘General Bonaparte desired it—they 
were hateful to his feelings; they were then re- 
moved, and thus was he enabled to escape.” What 
would their Lordships think of such an answer? 
And what, we may ask, would Europe have 
thought, if escape from St. Helena had followed 
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the escape from Elba, and Bonaparte had reap- 
peared in France to light up the flames of civil 
war and involve the Continent in a conflagration ?” 

We had intended to add some remarks on 
the general question of the treatment of Na- 
poleon by the English government, but this 
would lead too far into a subject not easily 
treated without political discussion. It is 
enough to say that we think on some points 
there was too little generosity shown to fallen 
greatness. The denial, for instance, of the 
title of Emperor, and the pertinacious use of 
the term General Bonaparte, caused needless 
and perpetual offence. Even had it been re- 
garded as a harmless assumption of dignity, 
it was cruel to refuse a satisfaction which is 
allowed to a lunatic in an asylum, if a ficti- 
tious title adds to his ease and comfort. Sir 
George Cockburn, in writing to Lord Ba- 
thurst, says, with regard to a letter of Ber- 
trand, ‘‘ General Bonaparte, if by the term 
Emperor he meant to designate that person.” 
This miserable affectation was kept up dur- 
ing the whole of his imprisonment, as if the 
fate of Europe depended on the withholding 
the title. Even when, near his death, he sent 
to the officers of the 20th Regiment a present 
of ‘ Coxe’s Life of Marlborough,’ the book 
was seized because it had on the title-page 
an oldinscription of Napoleon. As remarked 
by one of the ministerial journals of the time, 
“the denial of the title of Emperor caused 
one-half of the shameful turmoil of St. Helena.” 
The truth of this remark is somewhat dero- 
gatory to the greatness of Napoleon, much of 


the history of whose life in adversity his | 


warmest admirers might well wish to bury in 
oblivion. The papers of Sir Hudson Lowe 


do not add much to what is already known of | 
What little they do | 
reveal will not increase the idolatry with | 


the affairs of Napoleon. 


which many are too apt to regard him. At | 


all events, it is no longer necessary for this 
hero-worship that injustice should be done to 
the memory of an English officer, who in his 
humbler sphere honourably and efficiently ful- 
filled his duty. If Napoleon was not treated 


with due respect at St. Helena, let the blame | 
rest on those from whom Sir Hudson Lowe | 


received his instructions. At the same time, 
we cannot forget that, had Napoleon fallen 
into any other hands than those of the Eng- 


lish, he would have been shot in the same | 


ditch where the Duke d’Enghein fell. And 
had the severity of his imprisonment at St. 
Helena been tenfold greater, it would have 
been but a just retribution, in the course of 
Providence, for his cruel usage, when First 
Consul, of the gallant Haytian chief, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, who was left to perish in a dun- 
geon in France when his liberty had been 
promised to him. 





The Clintons ; or, Deeps and Shallows of Life. 


3vols. Bentley. 
T'H1s is a very good story, of every-day cha- 
racters and incidents, written in a better style, 
and with higher purpose, than most novels 
of the kind. Amidst the ordinary motives 
and influences which are at work on the sur- 
face of society, the effects of deeper princi- 
ples of duty and of religion are here illus- 
trated. In those parts of the story which 
refer to the usual scenes of modern life, there 
is a sameness and dulness, due to the com- 
monplace monotony of the subjects, which, 
even a writer of genius can seldom make tole- 


infliction we find it, when, as is too often the 
case, a novel through three dismal volumes 
— nothing but echoes and shadows of 
anity Fair. The author of the Clintons has 
relieved the scenes of common social life by 
ethical and intellectual passages, which render 
the work noticeable. One of the light literary 
discussions we give as a specimen of the 
management of the dialogue, and the occa- 
sional subjects agreeably introduced :— 

“A pretty stanza,’ said Harry, ‘ out of an in- 
comprehensible book.’ 

«Oh, Harry!’ cried Alice, ‘do you think the | 
‘Christian Year’ incomprehensible ? 

“** You surely must admire Keble? said Mrs. 
Lester. 

** «Tt is a marvel to me,’ replied Harry, ‘ what 
misty poetry is admired by ladies. Keble, for in- 
stance; you all say you understand him, as you do 
Tennyson and Keats; but to us they all sing in an 
unknown tongue.’ 

“* «Have you read much of Keble, Harry? asked 
Wilfred. 

***Not much,’ replied Harry, ‘he’s not in my 
line; but if I were ever so good, I should not be 
clever enough to make him out.’ 

** «Oh yes, you would, Harry,’ said Alice: ‘ there 
is nothing “misty ” in his poetry.’ 

“©* Well, perhaps when I am of Wilfred’s pro- 
fession, I shall agree with him in liking Keble.’ 

** «7 trust, Harry,’ said his brother, ‘ that before 
that time arrives, you will like many things that 
you seldom think of now.’ 

‘«The youth’s countenance darkened into an ex- 
pression of deep gloom as Wilfred spoke, but the 
shade soon disappeared. Mrs. Lester, however, 
with her usual quick discernment, saw the trace of 
the passing feeling, and said: 

** * We generally end by liking what we wish to 
like, I think—we begin by admiring, then we love, 
and finally imitate.’ 

“The conversation was becoming too much what 
Mrs. Clinton called ‘ wise.’ She liked a little in- 
| tellectual, or rather, clever talk, but not philosophy, 
which she classed among the ‘uncomfortable sub- 
jects’ that occasionally obtrude themselves. 

***You were talking about poetry just now, 
Harry,’ she said, ‘I have not read Keble, but I 
quite agree with you about Tennyson.’ 

“* «T don’t like Tennyson much,’ said Mrs. Lester ; 
‘but I always feel as if my own stupidity were to 
blame.’ 

** «T am not so modest,’ observed Mrs. Clinton. 
| ‘I feel that Tennyson’s obscurity is to blame. I 
cannot bear obscure poetry.’ 
| « «Nor I,’ said Harry. ‘ What is the use of it? 
Poetry should please and amuse us: we rest our 
minds over a book of poetry, after puzzling them 
with philosophy in prose.’” 

The author’s own ideas about poetry, as 
uttered a few pages further on by Wilfred, 
are finely expressed. On most of the subjects 
discussed in the work sensible observations 
are made. We are usually very sparing in 
| our commendations of works of fiction, but 
| the story of the Clintons contains matter 
| that may be profitable as well as pleasant to 
many readers. 














| 
| The Thistle and the Cedar of Lebanon. By 
|  Habeeb Risk Allah Effendi. Madden. 
|THE volume bearing this allegorical title is 
| one of the most interesting books of auto- 
| biography that has lately appeared. The 
| author, a native of one of the lovely villages 
on the lofty slopes of Mount Lebanon, after 
| receiving such an education as his own 
| country could supply, was led, through cir- 
| cumstances which are related in his memoir, 
to come to England, where he has latterly 
studied medicine, been elected a Member of 


rable to those who know the empty conven- | the College of Surgeons and an Associate of 


tionalities of mere fashionable life. A dreadful | King’s College, and is at present an attaché 


of the Turkish embassy in England. Hig 
residence in England has not weakened his 
warm and patriotic attachment to the land 
of his birth, and the chief object of the pre. 
sent work is to attract attention and secure 
assistance to the efforts made for promotin 
the best interests of his countrymen. We 
shall best secure the favourable feeling of our 
readers towards the author by transcribing 
his introductory chapter, in which he explaing 
the title and purpose of his book :— 

“In presenting the British public with the fol. 
lowing pages, containing a brief sketch of my life 
and travels, together with a description of the 
customs and present condition of my native land, 
I am actuated solely by motives which, I trust, a 
careful perusal of this work will prove to be dis. 
interested. 

‘* All nations are more or less patriotic; none 
more so than the inhabitants of the British isles, 
With them the inducements to this love of home 
are all-sufficient, for their religion is the purest, 
their government and laws the best in the world, 
and they are second to no people in the enjoyment 
of privileges and blessings, such as could be only 
enjoyed by a ‘peculiar people,’ under the imme- 
diate protection of the Almighty Benefactor, 
Next to them we may rank, as promoters of free- 
dom and enlightenment, the citizens of the United 
States, those other scions of a noble stock. 

“Yet so peculiar is that innate love of man for 
the particular country and people with which are 
associated the early years of his childhood, that 
even the son of utter darkness, born and bred a 
savage, inured to every hardship and privation, 
who boasts of no city, scarcely professes a religion, 
whose home is the desert waste, his bed the warm 
sands of Arabia, even he, the wild Bedouin, in his 
untutored heart, sets boundless store by the place 
and people to which early attachment has riveted 
his affections. Separate him from these and from 
his beloved mare, and no riches or pleasures could 
compensate him for the loss. This is also appli- 
cable to the bumble and oftentimes oppressed 
natives who dwell in the towns and villages of 
Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine. Though for cen- 
turies they have been subjected to the heavy yoke 
of bondage, and of late years, like the Israelites of 
old, were bondsmen to Egypt; however much they 
may have deplored their hard fate, none have ever 
dreamt of quitting the dear land of their fore- 
fathers—those ancestors who were coeval with the 
patriarchs. Some till the ground where Abraham 
once tended his flocks; others cut timber where 
the men of Hiram and Solomon once hewed cedars 
for the temple at Jerusalem; but the boast and 
glory of all these is, that they dwell in the land 
where the Promise was fulfilled. One may be by 
birth a Nazarene, another a townsman of Cana. 
A day or two’s journey, at the furthest a week or 
ten days, enables him to reach that very Bethlehem 
where the blessed Redeemer was born, to track 
His holy footsteps in His pilgrimage of mercy from 
place to place, to weep and bemoan Him on the 
site of the last closing scenes of His holy life, and 
to raise up their hearts with grateful thanksgivings 
for the great salvation wrought out for their souls 
by His glorious resurrection. 

“‘ Apart from these cherished associations of the 
spiritual with the temporal world, the native of 
the Holy Land is fondly attached to his country, 
because its climate is congenial to his manners, its 
soil productive, its inhabitants hospitable, its 
waters the purest, air the freshest, sun the brightest, 
fruits the most delicious, and flowers the sweetest 
and most wildly profuse. All these gifts in the 
greatest luxuriance are to be found within the 
Lebanon range—that Lebanon of which the i 
spired bard, the wisest of men and the best, of 
kings, sings in his beautiful metaphor on Christian 
love. ‘Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates 

with pleasant fruits... . A fountain of gardens, 4 
well of living waters, and streams from Lebanon. 

“With such a past to dwell on, it is not sur 
prising that the poor, neglected peasant of Syria 





may still proudly vaunt himself of his birthright 
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and country. I, too, hope, kind reader, for your 
sympathy in my sharing this national characteristic, 
and for endeavouring, as far as in me lies, to pro- 
mote the welfare, both temporal and eternal, of my 
fdlow countrymen and native land. The former, 
alas! are gradually sinking deeper and deeper into 
the meshes of superstition and idolatry; the latter 
croans under a heavy yoke, rendered still less sup- 
portable by the grossest ignorance. The indefati- 
gable propagators of the Romish faith are awaken- 
ing the people from their pristine simplicity, only, 
L fear, to plunge them into a more fearful vortex of 
errors. 

“Trush to the rescue; for God has blessed me 
far above my countrymen, by shedding the true 
light of the Gospel around my pathway, through 
the instrumentality of good and holy men, whom 
He has chosen for His especial service, and who 
have bestowed on me the priceless boon of a Chris- 
tian education. I am willing and anxious to de- 
vote every hour of my life, and all my poor means, 
to the furtherance of His cause. Yet, though 
much may combine in my favour, I am inadequate 
to the accomplishment of the good I desire for my 
country, without the aid, wise counsel, and support 
of the Christian inhabitants of Great Britain. 

“Christian reader! in the following pages I have 
endeavoured to depict as clearly as I can the evil 
and the remedy. I have glanced over the leading 
features of my life, to show how circumstances, 
trivial in themselves, appear to have combined in 
my favour, that I should be an humble instrument 
in the hands of my Maker, to work out a brighter 
and better hope for dear Syria. 

“That ‘ pearl of great price,’ pure Christianity, 
has been cherished and nurtured within these isles 
till the true faith has reared itself up like a mighty 
mirror, reflecting the glorious light of the blessed 
truths of the Gospel far and wide. May one beam 
of charity, reflected from thence, alight upon the 
mother church of Syria—that church now sunk in 
misery and degradation, but from which (remember, 
0 Christian of Great Britain) was derived the glo- 
rious knowledge of an eternal salvation. 

“<The Thistle that 7s in Lebanon’ is the harassed, 
weak, yet simple disciple of the Eastern Church ; and 
‘the Cedar that was in Lebanon’ is the true Church 
of Christ, whose seeds were first derived from those 
Holy shores, and are now firmly rooted in England. 
The Thistle has sent to ask thy daughter, Enlight- 
enment, in marriage to her son, Simplicity. O 
refuse her not! lest the wild beast in Lebanon 
should tread down the Thistle and obtain the 
ascendancy.” 

Although we have so many books of travel 
in Syria, it is an agreeable change to have 
one written by a native of the country. In 
all that relates to the customs and manners 
of the people he has an advantage over 
foreign travellers. He has the good sense to 
perceive this advantage, and while mere de- 
scriptions of scenery and topography, found 
in every work, are briefly given, many details 
are furnished as to the people and institutions 
of Syria, which will have novelty to English 
readers. We select a passage which contains 
an excellent specimen of the style of the 
work, the description of places being inter- 
mingled with notes of the author's: personal 
observations or adventures, and concluding 
with a useful warning as to the reliance to 
be placed on the journals of book-making 
tourists :— 

“Sidon is perhaps the most delightfully situated 
town in all Palestine. Abounding with pleasant 
gardens, and rides, and walks; the climate is 
healthy, and the commerce of the place rising into 
mportance, and the harbour capable of great im- 
provement. In May, 1851, the families of two 


American missionaries established themselves in 
this neighbourhood, and already the schools and 
the works of the mission are prospering. 

“From Sidon we visited Tyre—poor, solitary, 
desolate Tyre, in whose meagre forsaken town and 
bare rugged rocks, we had manifest proof of the 


never-failing veracity of Scripture prophecy. How 
else would the once greatest city of the earth, 
whose ships visited all parts, whose merchants had 
a world-wide reputation, be now an utter desola- 
tion, inhabited only by a few traders and wretched 
fishermen and their families, whose daily occupa- 
tion of spreading out the nets to dry are so many 
consecutive proofs of the fulfilment of the words of 
the prophet. But so many modern travellers have 
described these parts, that it would be useless for 
me to dwell upon the subject in this work, so we 
quitted Sur, the modern Tyre, and a night’s plea- 
sant sail in a small shaktoor brought us to Acre. 
St. Jean d’Acre was at this period still suffering 
much from the explosion of the powder magazine, 
which so much assisted Admiral Napier in his 
siege; the houses were all tottering ruins, the 
mosques minus their minarets, and the stench from 
the accumulated mass of decomposed matter, the 
careases of camels, sheep, and oxen, and in some 
places the sun-bleached bones of unhappy beings, 
in the twinkling of an eye as it were hurried into 
eternity; these were a loathsome and melancholy 
spectacle. 


bombardment of Acre, and from a favourable posi- 


bombshells; but I may also further state what is 
as yet a hidden mystery to the British public, and 
which in a great measure accounts for the facility 
with which this almost impregnable fortress was 
captured, and that is, that the Imams and the Cadi 
of Acre secretly warned the soldiery not to resist 
the arms of the British force there assembled, 
because they were fighting for the Sultan, whom it 
was their duty, as Mahomedans, to obey; and, 
moreover, that in tbe sight of God and the prophet, 
there was no other lawful Moslem king; none to 
be acknowledged, save the Sultan of the Sublime 
Porte, Abdul Medjid; and that if they acted 
against his interests, then the Prophet would 
utterly forsake them, and such as fell in battle 
might fully make up their minds to be hurled into 





eternal perdition, and that such as fought in his 
{| favour would assuredly go to heaven. Such an 
| exhortation and threat, at such a peculiar time, 
was sure to have the desired effect. 

‘* Not only did the soldiers fight without spirit, 
| but many of the artillery actually spiked their 
} guns. Of this latter fact I myself had ocular de- 
monstration when the engagement was over, and 
the allied forces landed at Acre. After this fact, 
it becomes not the English admiral to boast too 
much and compare his success with the failure of 
Napoleon. 

“From Acre, still journeying southward, we 
passed the famous brook Kedron, so often alluded 
to in Holy Writ, and passing through the miser- 
able village of Kaipha, ascended Mount Carmel, 
and sojourned a couple of days in the hospitable 
convent of the Carmelite monks. Leaving Carmel, 
we passed through Caesarea, now an utter desola- 
tion, and visited Jaffa and Gaza, and from the 
latter place, striking inland, took in succession 
Hebron, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, besides visiting all the other towns of 
any note or importance, all of which have been 
often and fairly described by European travellers, 
so that the best thing I can do is to avoid repeti- 
tion, and content myself with observing, that the 
reality far exceeded my expectations as regards the 
| beauty of the scenery and the wild picturesque 
| position of almost every town of note in Palestine. 

At the same time I deem it most essential to warn 
the English travellers to be very careful in the 
| choice of a guide-book, as many, even up to a very 
| late date, have been published with apparently no 


| 





| other aim than to puff up the author's vanity, con- | 


taining mostly a tissue of unaccountable misrepre- 
sentations from first to last. 
spirit of knight-errantry, goes forth to visit the 
holy shores of Palestine and Syria, hoping there to 
bask under the bright light of large sunny-loving 
eyes—if he thinks to lead the Arab maid captive 
by the heart—to win over the smiles of the Grecian, 
—or, scampering over desolate mountains, to fall in 
with untutored Syrian maids, who sally forth and 





‘*I may here state that I was present at the | 


tion witnessed the terrific result of the Geyser | 


If the traveller, in a | 


carry him from his horse, fatigued and fever- 
smitten, to be watched over and cared for by female 
philanthropists,—if, I say, the traveller quits Eng- 
land with any such notions, he will return to these 
shores grievously disappointed. 

** Although myself a native of the country, 
dressed in the costume, and speaking the language, 
still, with all these advantages, the maidens always 
fled at our approach ; not even if they mastered 
their coyness, would they ever exchange a syllable 
with us strangers. Possibly, my friend and myself 
were not possessed of that charm which a recent 
gallant author, according to his own account, seems 
to have carried about with him wherever he was; 
for he says, that in many parts fathers of families 
rushed out and endeavoured to force him into a 
marriage with their daughters, or else the maidens 
themselves, in villages he had never before visited, 
came forth, having heard of his notoriety (this in 
parts where there is no post, and where news 
travels at the rate of a mile a week), to meet him 
with timbrel and dance, and other welcomings. 
The only note that ever welcomed us to such vil- 
lages, was the angry tongue of a scolding harridan, 
or else the hooting of the owls or the cry of the 
jackal.” 

Of the Maronites, Druses, Yezidees, Nes- 
torians, Copts, and other inhabitants of the 
country, separate accounts are given, with 
notices of their customs, manners, religion, 
and institutions. The description of the con- 
dition and operations of the Roman Catholic 
and Greek churches in the Asiatic dominions 
of Turkey has special interest at the present 
time. The author takes every opportunity of 
recommending the establishment of British 
Protestant missions in association with medi- 
cal hospitals, a plan which American mis- 
sionaries have begun to carry out with much 
success in different parts of the world. Thus, 
after describing the city and people of 
Aleppo :— 

“The last Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society gives the population of Aleppo to be 
90,000 souls, of which number 19,000 are said to 
be Christians of various denominations, and yet 
there was only one Protestant missionary on the 
spot; the Rev. Mr. Benton having been obliged to 
revisit America for the benefit of his health. 
When it is considered that at Antab, a consider- 
able town only a ilay distant from Aleppo, the 
efforts of a single missionary, the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
of the American mission, have been crowned with 
unprecedented success, and that chiefly amongst 
the Armenians, of whom there are also numbers 
established in Aleppo, it cannot but be regretted 
that so favourable a field should be neglected. 
| The fact of this missionary being also a physician 
is another proof in support of what I shall endea- 
vour to prove in a subsequent chapter—namely, 
the advantages derivable from the wide establish- 
ment of Medical Missions, a subject which I trust, 
under the Almighty blessing, will attract the 
attention of the Protestant inhabitants of Great 
Britain.” 

The closing chapter is devoted to this sub- 
ject. and along with many judicious and 
penevolent suggestions, the following prac- 
tical and practicable scheme is proposed, to 
which we are happy to give such publicity 
| and approval as our pages can convey:— 


‘‘ The plan I propose as best calculated to insure, 

within a few years, the happiest results to Syria, 
| is as follows, viz.:— 
“ Firstly.—That a society be formed in England, 
| composed of benevolent ladies and gentlemen, who 
shall have for their aim the establishment of a 
| charitable hospital and schools at Beyrout, and 
that, for the furtherance of this cbject, subscrip- 
tion-lists be opened at some of the principal bank- 
ing establishments all over Great Britain. 

“‘ Secondly.—That the donations thus collected 
shall be paid into the Bank of England. 

‘ Thirdly. —That when the sum subscribed shall 
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have amounted to about two thousand pounds, a 
pious, experienced, middle-aged medical man, a 
physician, be sent to Beyrout, accompanied by a 
chemist; there in co-operation with some intelli- 
gent native (such as Asaad Kayat, the present 
English consul at Jaffa, who has so materially 
benefited his country), to purchase a promising 
piece of Jand in a healthy and elevated position an 
hour's ride from the town of Beyrout. 

*‘Fourthly.—To build there a hospital, and in 
the town a dispensary for out-door patients. The 
cost of this ground and buildings would not exceed 
one thousand pounds. Separate private rooms, 
attached to the hospital, would be very. desirable 
for travellers, who needing medical aid or nursing, 
and being able to pay for the same, would prefer 
being thus lodged to going to an hotel. The 
physician attached to the institution, when 
called in to attend opulent European or native 
families, might be permitted to charge a small fee, 
which could be regulated by the committee, and 
which fee, or half of it, might go towards the 
hospital expenses. 

“Fifthly.—If funds continued to permit, to 
build, in connexion with this hospital (but in the 
town), school-rooms for boys and girls, where they 
might be thoroughly taught their own language, 
and in it go through a course of Christian instruc- 
tion, learn needlework and household duties. 

“‘Sixthly.—I propose that the requisite medi- 
cines, surgical instruments, furniture, bedding, and 


o* 


NOTICES. 


The Monks of Kilerea. A Ballad Poem. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan. 
IN lively verse, closely resembling the style of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poetry, are narrated some legends 
connected with the well-known Abbey of Kilcrea. 
We give the opening lines of the ‘First Fytte,’ 
and two passages from the tales :— 


“ Three monks sat by a bogwood fire! 
Bare were their crowns, and their garments grey; 
Close they sat to that bogwood fire, 
Watching the wicket till break of day— 
Such was ever the rule at Kilcrea. 
Whoever past, be he baron or squire, 
Was free to call at that abbey, and stay, 
Nor guerdon nor gift for his lodging pay, 
Although he tarried a week with its holy quire! 
“ Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 
Dark looked the night from the window-pane ; 
They who sat by that bogwood fire 
Were Eustace, Alleyn, and Thade by name; 
And long they gazed at the cheerful flame, 
Till each from his neighbour began inquire 
The tale of his past life, before he came 
To Saint Brigid’ s shrine, and the cowl had ta’en— 
So they piled on more wood, and drew their seats nigher! ” 


The Saxon Eustace first tells his tale, commence- 
ing thus :-— 
‘ There are pleasant plains by the winding Trent, 

And Cheddar’s cliffs rise fair to see ; 

But of England’s shires ’tis the county Kent 
That the loveliest seems to me; 
And there this night I’d wish to be, 

Beneath thy shade, Green Hepton dell, 








materials for school use, be supplied by voluntary 
contributions, such Christian or charitable trades- 
people as feel disposed to support such institutions 
contributing their mites thereto in lieu of paying 
money. 

‘*Seventhly.—It would be very desirable, when 
the hospital was constructed, if the physician there 
would take in as many Syrian pupils to educate as 


the funds permitted; to be sent, when deemed by | 


him fit, to England to improve themselves at the 
hospitals here, and to increase their Christian 
knowledge ; afterwards to be employed in the hos- 
pitals or dispensaries, which, it is to be hoped, will 
soon, from so excellent a commencement, increase 
all over Syria; for it would be desirable that 
eventually all posts connected with these institu- 
tions should be occupied by intelligent ‘natives, 
who could afford to be employed at much lower 
rates of salary, and who would exercise a greater 
influence over their fellow-townsmen if only from 
their superior knowledge of their mother tongue. 


“*T have now endeavoured to show that, with an | 
outlay of two thousand pounds, very commodious | 


institutions might be established and a large piece 
of ground be purchased at Beyrout, if a Society 
were formed for the establishment of charitable 
institutions in Syria. Meanwhile, I have reckoned 
upon the charitable disposition of the class of 
annual subscribers, and in this Christian land, 
where money is so cheerfully granted for the pro- 
motion of good and alleviation of suffering, I may 
safely reckon on this bounty attaining about five 
hundred pounds per annum, not one fraction of 
which but may, with judicious arrangement, safely 
triple the amount in the course of a very few 
years.” 

Various educational and financial comments 
are offered in connexion with this proposal, 
which we trust may meet with the attention 
which its enlightened and philanthropic object 
deserves. Wehave devoted as much space as 
we can now spare to Risk Allah’s book. There 
are occasional peculiarities of sentiment and 
of language which increase the interest felt 
in the author, and give to his work a fresh- 
ness not found in the numerous journals and 
memoirs of English travellers in the East. 
In the appendix a few notices are given, by 


Professor Edward Forbes, of the Geology of 


Syria, about which comparatively little is 
known. We cordially commend the volume 
as a pleasing piece of autobiography, and an 
entertaining and instructive book of travels. 





Where stands an old house, sheltered well 
From storm and cold by oak and orchard tree! 
My father was a Franklin good, 
Sturdy in frame and stout of mood, 
And passing rich in his degree— 
A proper man of Kent was he; 
And few within that country round 
Could truer to his word be found. 
He paid his rent when it was due, 
At Easter and at Lammas too; 
And cropt his fields and stocked his byre, 
And little cared for lord or squire ; 
And bold were he who scoff or blame 
Dare join with Gilbert Gibson’s name. 
At last a grey-haired man he died 
And left me and one girl beside 
Heirs to his wealth; and she was fair 
And gentle, so that none would deem, 
Who marked my wild and reckless air, 
That Alice had my sister been; 
For I was rude, and rough, and proud, 
Disliked by all, a ruffler loud. 
Her nature mild did merit well 
A better lot than to her fell,” 


In the tale of the ‘ Gleeman,’ the following piece 
of descriptive writing occurs :— 


* A pleasant lake is Inchiquin, 
And passing fair to see, 
In summer time, when leaves are green, 
And throstles gay, the boughs between, 
Pour forth their melodie. 
When o’er the side of Lisadoon, 
The heather waves its purple bloom, 
And the lone waters, calm and deep, 
Beneath in sunshine tranquil sleep ; 
And on their breast the wild swan swims, 
With her cygnet close beside her, ~ 
And the rayenoch waves on high, 
Like plume of a crested rider, 
Oh! I remember well the day, 
When first from top of old Kounclay, 
I scared the startled roe, 
And saw the lake, in beauty spread 
A thousand feet below, 
Its drooping woods and island lone, 
Its shingled beach, with reeds o’ergrown, 
Or streak’d with foam like snow, 
And sooth to say, a wide expanse 
Of mere and mountain met my glance: 
Close to the right, all barren seen, 
Stretch’d the wild glyns of Tiernabreen; 
With rock-girt pools, and tirloghs dun, 
All glittering in the noontide sun; 
With hills of heath, and limestone grey, 
From Mullaghmore to bleak Cragleigh ; 
From Corofin to where 
The Fergus rolls its rapid tide, 
Proud Clonrode’s regal towers beside, 
And abbey walls of Clare. 
Upon the left was Corcomroe, 
And next, nor far away, 
Rose Kilfenenora’s holy shrine, 
And towers of Leimeneigh ; 
While full in front, spread, bleak and wild, 
Dark Burren’s rocks, all shatter’d, piled 
Rugged and rough, and drear and lone, 
A weary waste of barren stone. 








Beneath my feet lay Kilnabuie, 

With bawn and orchard fair to see; 

And corn-fields gay, and pastures green, 
With many a garden trim between, 




















Won by the good monks’ ceaseless toil, 
From sterile rock and scanty soil; 
And sure I deemed that never yet 
More varied scene my glance hath met.” 


Some of the scenes described are such as tourists 
in Ireland ought to visit, and as an unusual number 
of English travellers may be expected this year, the 
appearance of the poem is opportune, as it will be 
found an agreeable companion and guide in certain 
localities of much natural beauty, and of legendary 
if not historic interest. 


» Wanderings in the British Islands; and other 
Poems. By John Fullarton, Author of ‘Feudal 
Scenes’ Hope and Co. 

THE chief poem in this volume is a descriptive and 

historical account of ideal excursions in England, 

Scotland, and Ireland, to each of which is devoted 

a canto of Spenserian stanzas. The best parts are 

those in which reference is made to the great 

names that have adorned the literary annals of 

Great Britain, as when of ‘Scotland’s Great En- 

chanter’ it is said :— 


** Lo! at his touch the feudal turrets rise, 

The tottering castle frowns in grandeur still, 

And Chieftains wake, whose banners flout the skies, 
While new creations people glen and hill ; 

He speaks—past ages re-appear at will. 
And thrice ten thousand warriors burst the tomb: 

Hark to their mustering shouts’ exulting thrill! 
Behold their arms far flashing through the gloom, 

As swells the battle breeze with sounds of death and doom! 


* He speaks, and chivalry’s bright children hear 
The voice that calls them back to life again; 
And angel-forms in beauty’s bloom appear, 

To lead the dance, or guide the palfrey’s rein. 
With him we tread the hall, the camp, the plain— 
Smile with the minstrel ia his hour of mirth— 

Mark all the joys of life, and all its pain— 
Walk with the peasant to his humble hearth, 
And mingle with the loftiest, lowliest things of earth.” 


Of Ireland the author writes with patriotic fer- 
vour, though he might have more plainly told the 
causes of the contrast between the moral and phy- 
sical state of the island :— 


Oh! thus, my Erin, while I gain thy shore, 
And press the wild flowers on thy verdant breast, 
My spirit clings to thee yet more and more, 
Land of my birthplace !—Island of the Blest! 
Brightly yon sun aseends thy mountains’ crest, 
And smiles on Nature’s loveliest works below; 
Sweet scenes! Ye speak of love, and joy, and rest, 
And all the gifts to man from God that flow, 
Health, beauty, hope, and life in one continuous glow. 
* Yea, far as eye can pierce, ‘tis beauty ali, 
Vale, plain, and mountain, glen, and deep greenwood; 
Lake, stream, and river, rock, and watertull, 
Plend ail tne varied charms of tield and tiood, 
Here Nature wanders in her playtul mood, 





And flings her bounties with unmeasured hand; 
Smiles o’er the brave, the lovely, and the good, 

And lights with fire all hearts within the land, 
Whose thoughts rush ever forth in eloquence unplanned. 
*¢ Yet while, loved land, thy scenes of heavenly glow, 

Scem formed man’s darker passions to assuage, 

Alas! thy children must awake to woe, 

As dark as glooms along life’s pilgrimage. 

How cheerless is thy mournful history’s page ! 

Look on thy rolls of suffering, grief, and crime; 

One ceaseless war with power ‘twas thine to wage, 

While tyranny hung grimly o’er thy clime, 

And man thy bosom gored down all the steps of time. 

The oppression of Ireland from external power 
has been ever slight compared with the spiritual 
tyranny which has repressed and crushed the intel- 
lect and enterprise of her children. Without reli- 
gious freedom the cause of civil liberty seldom 
flourishes. Some of Mr. Fullarton’s minor poems, 
as the ‘Ode on Washington,’ are written with 
much animation and taste. 


D. Junii Juvenalis Satire XUT. The Latin Text 
of Otto Jahn. Edited, with English Notes, by 
J. E. Mayor, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

We have examined this edition of Juvenal, and 

find it a scholar-like and satisfactory work. The 

text of Otto Jahn, of Berlin, is generally fol- 
lowed, but the editor has used his own judgment in 
adopting occasional readings from other authorities. 

The notes, which form the distinctive feature of the 

edition, are numerous and appropriate. With the 

labours of the most recent continental critics and 
commentators Mr. Mayor proves himself familiar, 
and he has introduced the substance of their re- 
searches into his annotations. Three of the satires 
are very properly omitted from what is intended as 
a class-book for young pupils. The superior typo 
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—— a 
aphy of the work we must not omit to notice, and 
altogether it is the best school Juvenal with which 
we are acquainted, though too expensively got up 
for general use. 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By Francis 
Jeffrey. Completein one volume. Longman & Co. 

In one large volume of a thousand pages, we have 
here the whole of the splendid series of articles 
contributed by Lord Jeffrey to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ as they were selected and arranged by 
himself for publication in 1843. Vast and varied 
as is the range of subjects discussed in these ar- 
ticles, they actually form less than a third of the 
whole matiéer contributed by him to the Review dur- 
ing the long period of his editorship. No other single 
yolume in the English language contains such an 
amount of valuable matter in every department of 
criticism and of general literature. It is a work 
which ought to form part of the intellectual furni- 
ture of every literary man, being equally wonder- 
ful for the solid information which it conveys, and 
the sound principles of taste which it inculeates. 

The Assurance Magazine and Journal of the Insii- 

tute of Actuaries. No, XU. July, 1853. 

Tue last number of this magazine, with various 
articles of value to professional men, and reports 
of assurance companies at home and abroad, con- 
tains matter that will interest the general reader. 
The paper on ‘the Statistics of London Fires in 
1852’ is one of this kind. An appropriate motto 
is prefixed from Knight's ‘London,’ to the effect 
that ‘the statistics of London fires are very much 
an index to the social improvement of the people,’ 
as will be understood from the perusal of this cu- 
rious paper. The ‘Assurance Magazine’ is a use- 
ful and ably-conducted periodical. 

Select Specimens of English Prose, with Explanatory 
Notes and Questions. By Edward Hughes, 
F.R.A.S. Longman and Co, 

THIS is a companion volume to the ‘Select Speci- 

mens of English Poetry,’ published recently by 

Mr. Hughes, for the use of schools and for private 

reading. In the selection of prose there is room 

for even more diversity of taste and of judgment 
than in the case of poetical extracts. The present 
work contains a great number and variety of pieces, 
for the most part judiciously chosen, and skilfully 
atranged and adapted for educational purposes, 

The notes, exercises, and etymological appendix of 

roots of words, add to the practical usefulness of 

the volume, which is another valuable contribution 
made by Mr. Hughes to our school literature. 

An Essay on the History and Management of Literary, 
Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutions. By James 
Hole, Esq. Longman & Co. 

THE fact that this is the Prize Essay of the Society 

of Arts, and that it is published under their sanc- 

tion, is sufficient guarantee for the merit and im- 

portance of the work. ‘The author, from his official 

position as honorary secretary of the Yorkshire 

Union of Mechanics’ Institutions, has had peculiar 

advantages of observation, and the results of his 

experience are given in the suggestions now offered 
for improving the internal management and extend- 
ing the influence of these associations. The subjects 
discussed in the Essay are of so much importance 
as bearing on general questions of popular educa- 
tion, and of the diffusion of science and literature, 
that we shall probably recur to some of them, 

Meanwhile calling attention to Mr. Hole’s valuable 

publication. 

The Sea-weed Collector's Guide. By J. Cocks, M.D. 

Van Voorst. 
Tals is a concise and practical guide to the study of 
a very interesting and beautiful department of 
natural history. Dr. Cocks of Plymouth is known 
among scientific botanists as an able algologist, and 
in this popular handbook he give useful hints for 
the study of objects in the collection and preser- 
vation of which he has been eminently successful. 
The directions are plain and explicit, and will be 
of much use to young marine botanists. A list of 

ritish alge is given, arranged systematically, after 
Professor Harvey’s Manual. An alphabetical list 
18 appended, with the habitats and times of ap- 
pearance of the several species. 











SUMMARY. 


A Most acceptable volume of Murray’s Railway 
Reading contains Lockhart’s Ancient Spanish Bal- 
lads, historical and romantic. This edition, the 
fourth, will introduce these charming ballads to 
many new readers, and spread at once the know- 
ledge of the old Spanish romances, and the 
reputation of their English translator. Since 
Mr. Lockhart’s ‘Spanish Ballads’ first appeared, 
there have been many successful writers of his- 
torical lays, but none of them have had subjects of 
such romantic interest, nor have more thoroughly 
imitated the style and spirit of the old minstrelsy. 

A new edition is published of the late Professor 
Macgillicvray’s Manual of Botany, or plain and 
practical elementary treatise on vegetable anatomy 
and physiology, with general remarks on classifica- 
tion. The plates which illustrate the volume are 
those of Sir J. E. Smith’s ‘Introduction to Botany,’ 
which was the favourite text-book is our younger 
days, and which has not been excelled in the sub- 
jects of which it treated by more modern treatises, 
Additional materials from many authors were used 
by Mr. Macgillivray in preparing his book, which 
is as good a manual as can be used by those who 
do not seek to enter deeply or minutely into the 
scientific study of botany. 

Of other works of which new editions have ap- 
peared, we may mention Memorials of Theophilus 
Trinal, Student, by Thomas T. Lynch, a collection 
of moral, poetical, and theological speculations. 
Some of the verses introduced by Mr. Lynch have 
considerable poetical merit, and the ethical re- 
flections at the close of the volume are marked by 
ingenuity and good feeling. Of M. Le Page’s 
French Prompter, a very useful handbook of con- 
versation, French and English, for the use of 
schools or of travellers, a fourth and improved 
edition is published. Generally the renderings of 
the peculiar idioms and phrases of the two lan- 
guages are correct and appropriate, but we notice 
some mistakes, as where ‘A Rowland for an 
Oliver’ is translated “l'un vaut bien l’autre.” Of 
The First Book of Geography, by Hugo Reid, late 
Principal of the People’s College, Nottingham, a 
new edition, revised, a text bouk for very young 
pupils. 

Translated from the German, a tract on Christian 
Income and Expenditure is intended to promote 
liberality in those whom Providence has blessed 
with the means of usefulness. Plain Sermons to 
the Blind, by the Rev. B. G. Johns, Chaplain to the 
Blind School, St. George’s Fields, preached in the 
chapel of that school, have special application to 
the condition of those to whom they were delivered. 
The remarks in the preface deserve the attention 
of all interested in the welfare of the blind. The 
Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of the Church 
of England, describing the author's sentiments as to 
the prevailing differences of theological opinion and 
religious observances, and his own ideas of ortho- 
doxy of faith and practice. The Jottings of an Old 

Woman of Eiyhty, Part IL., contains sensible and 
practical hints on moral and educational subjects. 

The little treatise on British Oology, noticed by 
us in the ‘ Gazette’ of the 18th inst., as by Mr. C. 
Jennings, is the work of a lady, Mrs. Jennings, 
but we have less reason to regret the mistake, as 
the notice of the book was so favourable. 

A short treatise on The Lunar World, its 
scenery and motions, by the Rev. Josiah Cramp- 
ton, gives a very pleasing and instructive popular 
account of what astronomers have ascertained in 
lunar science. The descriptions are illustrated by 
engravings. The concluding chapters present an ap- 
plication of the subject to natural theology, and 
the various lunar phenomena are made to illustrate 
the Creator’s power, wisdom, and goodness, 

As A Companion to the Railway Edition of Lord 
Campbell’s Life of Lord Bacon, part of a review 
of Bohn’s edition of Bacon’s works, which appeared 
in the ‘Examiner,’ is republished, with additional 
remarks, by a railway reader. Various charges, 
some of them of a trivial kind, are brought against 
Lord Campbell as a narrator of facts, a far more 
important matter than what relates merely to his 








estimate of Bacon’s moral or philosophical cha- 
racter. Some of the author’s statements at least 
require further explanation from Lord Campbell, 
whose accuracy as a historian is so directly im- 
peached. 

Mr. Thomas Lynch, whose ‘ Memorials of Theo- 
philus Trinal, Student,’ we have just noticed, has 
published a course of lectures on various literary 
subjects, delivered at the Royal Institution, Man- 
chester, under the title of Essays on some of the 
Forms of Literature. The titles of the lectures are— 
1. Poetry, its sources and influences ; 2. Biography, 
autobiography, and history ; 3. Fictions and ima- 
ginative prose; 4. Criticism and writings of the 
day. There is much ingenious and philosophical 
thought, united with good and genial feeling, in 
Mr. Lynch’s essays. 

In ‘Chapman’s Library for the People,’ a brief 
but terse and energetic treatise, by Francis W. 
Newman, records The Crimes of the House of Haps- 
burg against its own liege Subjects. Whatever dif- 
ferences of political opinion may exist in this 
country, there can be but one common feeling with 
regard to the historical events which are ably 
sketched by Mr. Newman. In the space of sixty 
pages a large amount of important historical mat- 
ter is condensed, and while the author's sympathies 
on the side of the oppressed are not disguised, the 
reader is left for the most part to form his own 
conclusions, and to express his own feelings, con- 
cerning the facts laid before him. This is a better 
‘book for the people’ than most of those which 
have appeared in the same series. 

In spite of the veto of philosophers the table- 
turning mania still prevails, and, like other popular 
delusions, will have its day. <A little volume, 
Table-turning and Table-talking, contains the sub- 
stance of what has been reported on the subject in 
the public journals, both at home and abroad, with 
copious details of experiments, and disquisitions as 
to the causes of the phenomena. 

The: translation of Reynard the Fox, after the 
German version of Goethe, with illustrations by J. 
Wolf, is continued with undiminished spirit. Seven 
of the twelve parts are now issued. 

In Bohn's ‘ Standard Library,’ the fifth and con- 
cluding volume of Milton’s Prose Works contains 
the second book of the Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, translated from the original by Dr. 
Charles Sumner, Bishop of Winchester; also, the 
History of Britain, the History of Moscovia, and 
the introduction to the study of the Latin language, 
entitled ‘Accidence commenced Grammar.’ A 
copious and carefully compiled index to the five 
volumes is appended. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Arnold’s (T. K.) Third Greek Book, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Fourth Greek Book, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 
——.—_—— Euripidis Medea, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Bakewell’s (F.) Electric Science, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Balfour’s (C. L.) Morning Dew Drops, 16mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
gilt, 5s. 6d. 
Banke’s (G.) Story of Corfe Castle, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Beauchesne’s Louis XVIL., 2 vols., 14s. 
Burns’ (R. 8.) Architectural Drawing Book, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Churchman’s Magazine, Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Clatton’s Domestic Architecture of France, folio, £3 3s. 
Cox’s (A.) Landlord and Tenant’s Guide, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Cumming’s (J.) God in History, new edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
————- Genesis, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Cureton’s History of John of Ephesus, 4to, £1 11s. 6d. 
Delille’s (C. J.) Beginner’s Own French Book, 12mo, 2s. 
De Stael’s (Madame) Life, by M. Norris, post 8vo, 9s. 
Diogenes, Vol. 1, 4to, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Dow’s (W.) Sermons, 2nd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Faber’s (G. 8S.) Downfall of Turkey, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Hind’s (J. R.) Illustrated London Astronomy, 8vo, 4s. 
Hoge’s (J.) Elements of Natural Philosophy, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
King’s Nut-Cracker, royal 4to, coloured, 3s. 6d. 
Lane’s (B.) Health Guide, royal 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Le Page’s French Prompter, 5th edition, 18mo, cloth, 5s. 
Locke on the Understanding, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
McFarlane’s (C.) British India, 2nd edition, post 8vo, 5s. 
Mellvaine’s (C. P.) Valedictory Offering, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
McLeod’s (A.) Cherubim and Apocalypse, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Madvig’s (Dr.) Greek Syntax, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Miller’s (J. A.) Saul, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
National Illustrated Library, Gaultier’s Spain, 2s. 6d. 
Neale’s (E.) Risen from the Ranks, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Peel’s (Sir R.) Speeches, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 
Percy Effingham, by H. Cockton, 2 vols. post 8vo, 7s. 
Pinnock’s (W.) Annals of Scripture History, 6th ed., 3s. 6d. 
Pulpit, Vol. 63, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
Punch, Vol, 24, 4to, cloth, 8s, 6d. 
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St. John’s (B.) Turks in Europe, 9p 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
————- (J. A.) There and Back Again, &c., 2 vols., 21s. 
Sheltering Vine (The), 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
—- edited by Rev. C. Warren, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 
irtues of the Poor, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Warter’s Fragments relating to West Tarring, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Wilde’s Aural Surgery, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Winslow’s (O.) No Condemnation, new edition, p 


8vo, 7s. 
Wright’s (B. W.) Revolution in Prussia, 12mo, 


s. 6d. 
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A VILLAGE FLOWER SHOW. 


In a quiet corner of rural England dwells a pastor 
of the Established Church—an eminent teacher of 
botany—whose educational views, sprung from a 
mathematical university, have bent with peculiar 
grace to the influence of his professional pursuits. 
For him the lilies of the field are as minister- 
ing elements of thought and feeling, serving to 
rear up the minds of his flock in notions of 
comeliness and order ; and to draw lessons from 
plants and other natural objects, is with him a 
treasured step towards the development of an ob- 
servant and godly intellect. Let us see how far 
his village flower-show of Wednesday last, more 
pleasurable, after its kind, than even the glories of 
Chiswick, confirms the spirit of his teaching. 

The ruling principle of the ‘H Labourers’ 
and Mechanics’ Horticultural Society’ is, that 
every member should feel his independence as a 
contributing subscriber. They are of the very 
poorest class. Few, very few, alas! of the parents 
are able to read or write. The subscription is siz- 
pence per annum, and out of this small fund two 
annual shows—one of flowers and one of vegetables 
—are held with great rejoicing in the grounds of 
the Rectory. Prizes, varying from 2s. 6d. to a 
pinch of white snuff—i. e., peppermint lozenges 
—are offered by the rector, gentry, and farmers, 
to the most successful cultivators, and the award 
of the judges is looked forward to each year with 
as much competing excitement as the gold and 
silver Banksian and Knightian medals of the me- 
tropolis. There is, however, one important advan- 
tage which this Society has over those of London. 
It gives prizes for Wild Flowers. Here, Flora is 
not so drugged, and forced, and tricked out with 
hoops and flounces. Her meretricious adornments 
of paint and patchwork are unknown in the pastoral 
village of H——. Her botanical charmsare here 
fresh and uncorrupt. She doesn’t linger in heated 
rooms, and come forth an unblushing jade, all 
blossom, with her retiring mantle of foliaceous 
green cropped to the shortest possible dimensions. 
She breathes the atmosphere of heaven, lurks be- 
neath the tinkling sheep-bell, peeps out modestly 
from the hedgerows, and is plucked by tiny hands 
for the sake of the lessons she gives. As the sea- 
sons come round, the children of H-—— go into the 
fields to gather wild flowers, and a faithful record 
is kept and printed of the parish flora. Hard names, 
such as monocotyledonous and inflorescence, are as 
familiar to them as household words. They are 
engrafted on the memory by their continual prac- 
tical illustration. The spelling-book gives them 
names equally hard and important, such as ple-ni- 
po-ten-ti-a-ry and ag-grand-ize-ment, but as these 
things are unfamiliar and have no practical illus- 
tration among them, they are forgotten almost as 
soon as learned. Of Wild Flowers, a prize of 1s. 
and four of 6d. are offered for the five best nose- 
gays, not exceeding 18 inches by 12, prepared by 
children between eight and fourteen years of age; 
and a prize of 1s. and two of 6d. for similar nose- 
gays from children under eight years of age ; and 
three prizes of 2s. 6d., 2s., and 1s. 6d. are offered 
respectively to the children of the parish school 
who shall answer best some questions about the 
local wild flowers. There is, however, an impor- 
tant N.B. in the corner of the Prospectus. The 
children who compete for botanical honours must 
have received a ticket for regularity of attendance 
at either Day or Sunday School. 

The day approaches, and great are the prepara- 
tions at the Rectory. On the broad green lawn, 
skirted with lofty elm trees,—God’s house in the 
distance,—are being erected tents and booths, 
round-abouts and see-saws. The ladies, ever for- 





ward in works of charity and kindly encourage- 





ment, are preparing all sorts of embellishments— 
flags of divers patterns, not intended to brave the 
battle, but only the breeze, and rosettes of econo- 
mical pseudo-satin, pinked to perfection, to dignify 
the stewards ; and it is whispered that the servants 
are preparing a surprise. All that is to be seen in 
the kitchen at present are the little bags of Congou, 
milk, and sugar, in solution, brewing in a mash- 
tub; and mountains of good brown cake sufficient 
for a feast of ogres, The day arrives, and the vil- 
lage botanists are sauntering up the long walk with 
the produce of their rambles. Presently they are 
buzzing under a group of horse-chesnut trees, 
making up their nosegays—eighteen inches by 
twelve—and anon they show them in the exhibition 
booth, in the quaintest possible stands—from a 
ginger-beer bottle to a cocked-hat Damon of the 
time of Watteau, with his arms a-kimbo, look- 
ing as proud of his load as a Linnean herbalist. 
Opposite to them are arranged the fuchsias, gera- 
niums, roses, pinks, stocks, pansies, annuals and 
perennials, nosegays, and device nosegays, and at 
the end the rustics are peeping with astonishment 
into a polyorama anda stereoscope. On the oppo- 
site side of the green is a tent devoted to general 
curiosities. Eggs of alligator, and eggs of ostrich, 
eggs of humming birds, and eggs of some other 
wonderful birds incubating lilliputian cottages in 
yolk of shells and moss, casts of Echini in their 
flinty matrices and Echini in chalk, vegetable ivory 
from the nut to its process of turning into pin- 
cushions and umbrella handles, ammonites and 
nautili, bright enamelled shells of all kinds, butter- 
flies and scorpions, grasses and sedges, lace bark 
and chocolate in the pod; but it is beyond our 
memory to enumerate the specimens of this instruc- 
tive museum, all set out and stored away again in 
one day by the busy Professor in his St. Albans hat 
of plaited straw. The company has arrived, and 
probably eight hundred or more, some in fustian 
and coarse print, some in surtout and gros-de- 
naples, are assembled on the lawn, the carriage 
gentry driving up to the house to exchange con- 
gratulations with the host and hostess, The servants 
have brought out their surprises. Upon the booth 
is seen a triumphant display of loyalty,—‘ God save 
the Queen,’ in daisies of emblematic white upon a 
laurel background. Over the door is a monster vege- 
tarian, the counterfeit presentment of an agricul- 
turist, spade and fork in hand, built up of laurel 
leaves, be-buttoned with daisies, and with a face 
rudely made out of jocund roses. Lastly a richly lau- 
relled throne is brought out, something between a 
sentry-box and a pulpit, and into this the Rector- 
Professor mounts to distribute the prizes. Thegiving 
of each prize is accompanied with praises and criti- 
cism, according as either is needed. The fuchsias 
are pronounced to be excellent, the pinks not so 

“‘You must improve their cultivation,” said 
the Professor, ‘“‘by the next show. In having such 
jagged edges they look too much like cloves. They 
look as if they had been jumping through the 
brambles and had torn their petticoats.” The fail- 
ing characteristic was understood in a moment. 
The wild-flower gatherers now stand round to re- 
ceive their prizes, and to be asked questions. It 
was announced that one little girl had added twelve 
new species to the flora of H—— during the past 
year,—twelve, not brought haphazard with a heap 
of others, but detected separately in the field as not 
being in the printed catalogue, and not hitherto 
known to the University Professor of Botany as 
being inhabitants of his parish. Plants from the 
West of England, not before seen by the little 
botanists, were then shown to them, and the class, 
family, and genus, were told without hesitation ; 
and when asked to what plant known to them they 
were related, the allied local species was named, 
though differing in general aspect. The plant was 
determined alone by its scientific characters. The 
prizes were awarded, and it did one’s heart good 
to see the little bob curtsy and intelligent simper 
that accompanied it. A present of botanical boxes 
was promised to be given on the morrow. The 
banquet of tea and cake for the three hundred hor- 
ticulturists who had taken penny tickets, and a 
hymn of loyalty and grateful interchange of huzzas 











between master and servants, concluded the pro- 
ceedings. The parting adieu is still tinkling gently 
in our ear, 

But a yet more interesting sight awaited us. Op 
the morrow we visited the parish dame-school, 
The forms were crowded with children, the girls 
neat and intelligent, the boys somewhat quaint] 
clad, and drowsy. As the Professor appeared at 
the door, also a little quaint, in his straw hat 
with a rough hoe for a walking-stick, the pinafored 
botanists, who seemed to congregate by instinct 
stood up to receive him. At one end of the room 
was a cupboard, overlooked by Joseph cast by his 
brethren into the Pit, containing the parish her. 
barium. It consisted of dried specimens of the 
flora of H——, neatly arranged and named, and 
outside on a board hung the printed catalogue of 
reference. Opposite to it was a large A BC table 
and some views of the Crystal Palace. At the 
other end of the room was the vivarium or collec. 
tion of living specimens. Each plant was con. 
tained in a separate phial of water, and two or 
three hundred or more, all fully labelled, were 
arranged along the wall in wooden shelves drilled 
for their reception. The prizes awarded to the 
most successful field botanists were now brought 
out for distribution. They were of three classes— 
botanical boxes, pocket lenses, and cases of forceps, 
The little villagers received their philosophical in- 
struments with a shrewd appreciation of the use of 
them, and brought them to bear on a dissection of 
the products of the day with the dexterity of a 
Hooker or a Lindley. The forceps was lifted to 
separate the sepals and petals, the lens to examine 
the number of pistils and stamens, and class, order, 
and genus were determined by the competing 
botanists in a moment. ‘They beat my Cam- 
bridge boys,” said the Professor. ‘We don't 
trouble ourselves here about the Artificial system of 
botany; we jump smack to the Natural.” One 
little girl had detected a species of reed grass 
new to her, It was new, as occurring in this 
locality, to the Professor. It was new even to 
his own private herbarium, and rare in all 
England. A liberal pinch of white snuff from 
Pandora’s box was the welcome reward. The girls 
were now examined as to the general characters of 
plants. A specimen was held up and systema- 
tically pulled to pieces, and the questions put were 
promptly answered in the course of the dissection. 
All we can ourselves remember is a lifting of the 
forceps, @ quizzing through lenses, a general con- 
sultation and whispering, and the simultaneous 
echo now and then of such words as ‘tetradyna- 
mous,’ ‘hypoganous,’ ‘ polypetalous,’ ‘ syngenesi- 
ous,’ and the like, learned out of a printed formula, 
which, owing to the assistance of the bountiful 
Goddess hereinbefore mentioned, had proved much 
easier to them than the multiplication table. 
“They beat my Cambridge boys hollow,” again 
remarked the Professor, with a smile. In conclu 
sion, all kneeled down on the clean brick floor, to 
repeat a short prayer to the gracious Giver of 
plants that open out spring lessons for intelligent 
minds, and we went out thoroughly impressed with 
the importance of nature-teaching, even in this 
sequestered pastoral spot. We would have given 
the world at that moment for some claim to a share 
in the blessing that followed the Reverend Pro- 
fessor home to the Rectory. 


THE AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS. 


THE two Aztec children, of whose exhibition at 
New York, we last year gave a notice (‘L. G., 
1852, pp. 764, 778), have been brought to London, 
and were on Wednesday evening presented to the 
Ethnological Society. After a statement by the 
secretary, and by the gentleman who has charge of 
the children, Professor Owen read an able and 
elaborate paper on the physical and anatomical 
appearances of these strange specimens of humanity. 
Detailed descriptions and accurate measurements 
were given, and it was shown that, notwithstanding 
their diminutive size, they have nothing of the 


deformity of ordinary dwarfs, After the reading 
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of Professor Owen’s paper, the details of which, 
with fuller reference to the subject, we reserve for 
the present, an interesting discussion ensued, in 
which Dr. Latham, Dr. Conolly, Mr. Kennedy, 
late Her Majesty’s judge at Havannah, Mr. Wilton, 
and other gentlemen, took part. The most con- 
ficting opinions were given as to the probable race 
to which the children belong. The statement 


offered by the exhibitors is as follows :— 


“Tn 1848, Mr. Huertis, of Baltimore, and Mr. Hammond, 
of Canada, attempted to explore Central America. They 
had read Stevens’s account in his ‘Central America’ of a 
conversation between himself and a priest residing at Santa 
Cruz del Quiche, relative to an unexplored city on the other 
side of the Great Sierra range, the glittering domes and 
ninarets of which the priest averred having seen from the 
summit of the Sierra. The people, manners, and customs 
of this city were supposed to be precisely the same as in 
the days of Montezuma. Messrs. Huertis and Hammond 
arrived at Belize in the autumn of 1848, and, turning 
south-west, arrived at Coban on Christmas-day. They were 
there joined by Pedro Velasquez of San Salvador, a 
Spaniard. From Coban they proceeded in search of the 
nysterious city. From Velasquez alone is any account of 
their travels to be obtained. Huertis and Hammond have 
never returned to tell their tale. According to the state- 
ment of Velasquez, on the 19th of May they reached the 
summit of the Sierra, at an altitude of 9,500 feet, in lat. 
15° 48’ N., and beheld in the distance the domes and mina- 
rets of a large city, apparently of an Egyptian character, 
and about 25 leagues from Ocosingo, in the’ same latitude, 
and in the direct course of the River Lugartos. This city 
they eventually reached. Velasquez describes it to be of 
vast ogesearrs with heavy walls and battlements, full of 
temples, gigantic statues, and pagan paraphernalia; the 
people having Peruvian manners combined with Assyrian 
magnificence, and bound to remain within the walls, seek- 
ing no intercourse with the world around. The name of the 
city is Iximaya. The travellers were informed that white 
men had previously entered it, but that no white man had 
ever returned. Hammond and Huertis were both slain— 
the former in entering the city, the latter in endeavouring 
to make his escape. 

“Velasquez, being more wary, lulled his captors into 
security, and not only escaped himself, but brought with 
him two children belonging to the priests—the two now in 
England,” 

Itisalleged that, though allowance must be made 
for the exaggeration of Velasquez, there are places 
in the Great Sierra where the remnants of the 
ancient Aztec race are still to be found. The won- 
derful accounts given by Stevens in his ‘Travels’ 
support this belief. It is further alleged that 
among the Aztecs there was a special sacerdotal 
caste, and that to this the children belong, their 
smallness of stature being accounted for by a well- 
known cause of degeneracy—a prohibition against 
marriage with strangers or members of an inferior 
caste. Whatever may be thought of these matters 
of historical and external evidence, for proving or 

roving which there are no satisfactory docu- 
ments, the appearance of the children themselves 
istruly wonderful. Their diminutive size surprises 
at first sight, but far more striking is the pecu- 
liarity of feature, resembling what is seen on the 
sculptured hieroglyphic monuments of Aztec an- 
tiquity, far more than any recognised living type. 
The complexion is that of the darkest American 
Indians, the hair jet black, and in flowing curls, 
the cranium narrow and. receding, but not artifi- 
cially compressed, the nose remarkably aquiline, 
and the eyes very bright and expressive. Far 

m having any idiotic or cretinised look, as Dr. 


Conolly hinted, the liveliness and intelligence of | 


both children are remarkable, and the expression 
of the girl’s countenance, after being observed for 
some time, is interesting and pleasing. The age 
of the boy is said to be seventeen, and of the girl 
eleven, but Professor Owen stated that they are 
Probably about thirteen and nine. The boy is 
three feet, and the girl two feet six inches high. 
hey have no vernacular language, but they readily 
Pick up and distinctly articulate English words 
Which they are taught. The boy is very fond of 
Music, and a favourite pastime also with him is to 
Present a pencil and paper to any visitor to make 

wings, which he strives to imitate. Some of 
tl cir postures and actions, such as the mode of 
ating down and rising up, are peculiar. In 
Yanous other respects, they afford most curious 
interesting points of study, both for scientific 
' ee and for ordinary observers of human 














TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE fate of the advertisement duty is still in sus- 
pense. To a question by Sir John Shelley, on 
Thursday evening, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied that, ‘‘ there would be no postponement of 
the discussion for postponement’s sake,” the tone 
of the reply betraying the annoyance felt by the 
Government from the successful attack of the totai 
repealers on the Ist of July. After it had been 
carried, in committee of the House, by 116 to 106, 
that the duty should be sixpence, the question 
being put that sixpence stand part of the resolu- 
tion was negatived by 75 to 70, and the motion 
that 01. 0s. Od. be inserted instead of sixpence, was 
then carried by 77 to 68. The defeat of the 
Government after the House had been thinned by 
the withdrawal of members, and the unusual pro- 
ceeding of repealing a resolution passed at an ear- 
lier period of the same sitting, caused considerable 
discussion and excitement. The next decision will 
probably be made by a full house, and will settle 
the question for a time, but the agitation for total 
repeal is not likely to cease. 

According to communications just received from 
Dr. Vogel, dated from the middle of last month, 
that traveller was, at length, ready to leave Tripoli 
for Lake Tsad. He had stayed much longer at Tripoli 
than was originally intended, when a quick traject 


across the Sahara was considered an important | 


object, in order to arrive at Lake Tsad before the 
two travellers before him might have left that 
region for the far south. But since Dr. Overweg’s 
death, and consequent change of Dr. Barth’s plan, 
there was no need for any particular hurry. Ac- 
cordingly, it appeared more advisable that Dr. 
Vogel should not leave Tripoli, until he was fully 
prepared for the journey, both as respecting his 
outfit and engaging of servants and animals, as well 
as preparatory exercise and schooling of himself and 
his companions the Sappers and Miners. He ap- 
pears to have instructed the latter sufficiently to 
make observations of every kind, which under 
cases of emergency hereafter cannot fail to be of 
great practical use and importance. The delay 
was chiefly caused by having to order and to wait 
for several necessaries, which could not be had at 
Tripoli, or only of the worst quality. He has pro- 
vided himself in every respect for a journey to the 
Indian Ocean, his retinue consisting, besides him- 
self and his two companions, of two black servants, 
twelve camel-drivers,—in all twenty persons and 
thirty camels. In one of his last letters to Baron 
Humboldt, dated August 1851, Dr. Barth says,— 
‘*T have again and again broached the subject of 
our journey to the Indian Ocean to the Sultan of 
Bornu, our kind friend, but he says that our num- 
ber was not sufficient, and that we should have at 
least ten trustworthy persons to accompany us.” 
If, as is our sincere hope, Dr. Vogel’s and Dr. 
Barth’s forces meet and unite, there would appear, 
then, all reasonable hope of accomplishing this 
great object. All scientific observations made by 
Dr. Vogel at Tripoli have been transmitted to the 
Foreign Office. 

Mr. Hugh Miller, the geologist, in a leading 
article in the ‘ Witness’ newspaper, of which he 
is editor, has written an able and ingenious reply 
to Mr. Macaulay’s assertion, in his late Indian 
speech, of the superiority of distinguished univer- 
sity men for the practical affairs of life. The in- 
stauces adduced by Mr. Miller, if they do not 
refute Mr. Macaulay’s statements, at least show 
how much may be said on the other side of the 
question. ‘‘ Two boys were once of a class in the 
Edinburgh Grammar School,—John, ever trim, 
precise, and dux ; Walter, ever slovenly, confused, 
and dolt. 
of Hunter-square, Edinburgh; and Walter became 
Sir Walter Scott of the Universe.” 
well got but indifferently through college; John 
Churchill spelt but badly, even after he had beaten 
all the most accomplished soldiers of France ; and 
Arthur Wellesley was but an uninformed and va- 
cant young lad for some time after acquiring his 
first commission.” In literature, besides Scott, the 


instances of Goldsmith, Cowper, Dryden, Swift, 


In due time John became Bailie John, | 


“Oliver Crom- | 


Chalmers, Johnson, and others, are cited, to show 
that excellence is often attained after the absence 
of precocity. The converse, indeed, is too often 
true, and the proverb of ‘soon ripe, soon rotten,” 
too often verified. The competition scheme, ac- 
cording to Mr. Miller, would have, on the whole, 
the effect not only of excluding the truly able, but 
also of admitting the inefficient. The class is large 
of those who seem to attain to their full develop- 
ment in the contests of the Academy and the Col- 
lege ; and, eminent there, are never heard of after- 
wards. Mr. Miller’s own case is one in point, 
where highest scientific and literary eminence has 
been gained without juvenile scholastic distinctions. 
Mr. Macaulay’s rhetorical paradoxes must, there- 
fore, be received with great mistrust. 

An important plan has been set on foot for the 
advancement and elevation of the free coloured 
people of the British possessions in America. It is 
proposed that a university should be organised, as 
a literary and scientific centre, with associated 
schools in different localities, the education to be 
similar to what is given in England, and which 
among the native population of the East Indies has 
been successfully introduced. Bermuda has been 
selected as in point of position and of climate a 
suitable place for the university. Colonel Eden, 
late acting Governor; Sir George Seymour, the 
admiral of the station; the clergy. merchants, and 
leading residents, have liberally contributed to the 
| subscription fund. A public meeting was held last 

week at Willis’s Rooms in support of the plan. 
| The resolutions were moved and supported by the 
} Earl of Shaftesbury, the Hon. Mr. Justice Halibur- 
j ton, the Hon. Charles Howard, M.P., the Rev. 
|S. R. Ward, a clergyman of colour, the Rev. the 
; Head-Master of Harrow, and the Hon. Captain 
| Denman. The committee includes some of those 
| whose names have always been conspicuous in their 
| efforts on behalf of the negro and coloured races, 
| The institution is called Berkeley College, in 
| honourable commemoration of ‘the good Bishop,” 
who early in the last century resigned his dignities 
at home, and went to found a college in Bermuda 
for training missionaries to be sent to the heathen 
of the new world. 

The Chevalier de Chatelain, whose excellent 
translation of the Fables of Gay we recently no- 
ticed (ante, p. 503), has this week concluded a 
course of French dramatic and literary readings. 
On the last evening Moliére’s Tartuffe was the 
piece, and it was given with much point and ex- 
pressiveness, M. de Chatelain also read several 
of his own translations, which he proposes to pub- 
lish under the title of ‘Beautes de la poésie An- 
glaise.’ We have already expressed our high sense 
of the judgment and taste of M. de Chatelain, and 
his knowledge of the idioms and genius of the 
English language, by which he is well qualified for 
interpreting to his countrymen some of the beauties 
of our literature. The specimens given during this 
course of readings, ranging from Chaucer to Long- 
fellow and Macaulay, amply confirmed our favour- 
able anticipations of the work. Few translators 
have better succeeded in combining spirited render- 
ing of ideas with general adherence to the original 
language. 

In some excavations recently made on the great 
road from Rome to Albano, two sarcophagi in 
white marble, containing the bodies of a man 
and a woman, were found. They were covered 
over with a thick coating of mortar, and placed 
beneath a heavy mosaic. On one of them was a bas- 
relief representing Christ and St. Peter, the latter 
accompanied by a cock, and holding three keys in 
his hand. The skull of the woman was fractured, 
and in her sarcophagus were the remains of a 
shroud in fine linen, some gold and silver threads, 
a piece of sponge quite hard, which had evidently 
| imbibed blood, and two bronze coins bearing the 
| names and effigies of Constantius and Constantine 
| the Great. It is supposed that the two deceased 
| were Christians, put to death by the Pagans, and 
| that for some reason they were secretly buried. 

A general statistical congress is about to be held 
at Brussels. It will be attended by many of the 
most eminent statisticians of Europe, and by depu- 
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tations from statistical societies and other learned 
bodies. It is believed that the different govern- 
ments will be represented init. If the congress 
could concoct some uniform plan for taking sta- 
tistics in all countries, and for making them scru- 
pulously correct, it would render a great service to 
politics, commerce, and science. The thing is no 
doubt difficult, but it is assuredly not impossible. 

M. Prosper Merimée has been named by the 
French Emperor a member of the Senate. This 
nomination gives him a salary of 12001. a-year. 
M. Merimée is favourably known in modern litera- 
ture, but by no means occupies a foremost rank in 
it. He, however, is only the second literary man 
of all France who has consented to don the uniform 
of the Imperial Senate and to receive its pay; the 
other is a gentleman named Lebrun, whose claims 
to immortality consist in the translation and adap- 
tation to the French stage of Schiller’s Mary Stuart. 

It is with great regret that we announce the 
death, a few days ago, of Adrien de Jussieu, one of 
the professors and keepers of the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris, and one of the most learned botanists of 
the day. He was the fifth and last of the Jussieu 
family, which for between two and three centuries 
has been distinguished in France and in Europe for 
its connexion with botanical science. 

A monument to Justus Lipsius, the great scholar 
and critic of Brabant, has just been erected at 
Overyssche, near Brussels, his native place. It 
consists of his bust placed on a pedestal, with a 
suitable inscription in Latin. It was solemnly 
inaugurated a few days ago with great pomp by 
the Minister of the Interior. 

The Indian papers announce that the munificent 
Parsee, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, has made over 
10,0002. to Government, for the purpose of endow- 
ing a school of design at Bombay. 

We hear that negotiations have been resumed 
between France and Prussia for the conclusion of a 
treaty for the protection of literary property. 

The Prussian government has forbidden the 
reading of Paul and Virginia in the public schools. 





The dangerous experiment of bringing forward 
another new prima donna at the Royal Italian 
Opera, so soon after Madame Medori’s successful 
debit, has not disappointed the hopes of the 
managers. Madame Tedesco has fulfilled the high 
expectations which her reputation at the Grand 
Opera in Paris had led the English public to form. 
As Fides in the Prophéte, on Tuesday evening, her 
acting and singing were admirable, better than on 
the night of her first appearance, though there is a 
lack of the impassioned feeling, the abandon of 
natural genius, necessary for producing enthusiasm 
in an audience. Artistic excellence is displayed 
rather than dramatic power. But as a soprano 
singer of force and brilliancy, and a correct and 
accomplished actress, Madame Tedesco is an im- 
portant acquisition to the Italian company. Tam- 
berlik’s John of Leyden was given with his usual 





carefulness and energy, and his masterly singing in 
some passages drew forth great applause. Madame 
Castellan, with Stigelli, Polonini, Formes, and Tag- 
liafico, ably sustained their parts, and rendered this 
one of the finest representations we have seen of 
Meyerbeer’s work. On Thursday Lucrezia Borgia 
was to have been performed, but in consequence of 
the illness of Signor Ronconi, Les Huguenots was 
substituted, with the usual powerful cast. 

To the French occupants of St. James’s Theatre 
have succeeded a German company, who have 
ambitiously commenced operations by making 
Goethe’s Faust one of their first performances. The 


arrangements in bringing it out were somewhat | enthusiastic supporters at Miss Kelly’s Theatre, 


unfortunate ; Herr Emil Devrient, who was to have 
played Faust, being indisposed, his place was taken 
by Herr Dessori, who was to have been Mephisto- 
pheles, and the latter part was assumed by Herr En- 
gelken, who performed artistically well, but not ac- 
cording to one’spreconceived ideas of Goethe’s fiend. 
Altogether the effect of the great work is not striking 
on the stage compared with that which its quiet 
perusal produces. It is generally thus with dramas 
not intended for popular representation. However, 
eyen literary men obtain some intensification of 
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their ideas of the poet’s creations by stage effects, PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIEs, 
and there are many passages in which dramatic 
interest is also gratified. Fraulein Fuhr’s naive | Grotocicat.— June 15th.—The last meeting of 
and pathetic performance of Gretchen was pleasing, | the session. Prof. E. Forbes, president, in the 
and Herr Engelken’s Mephistopheles presented many | chair. R. Philips Grey, jun., Esq., Edward 
points of successful representation. Schiller’s | Wrey, Esq., and Prof. R. Harkness, were elected 
William Tell is in rehearsal, and is to be produced | Fellows. The following communication wag 
next Wednesday. To night Widerspantige, or the | read: —‘ On the Insect Beds of the Purbecks’ 
Taming of the Shrew, is to be performed, with | by the Rev. P. B. Brodie, F.G.S. 3. ‘On some 
Frau Stolte as Katherine, and Herr Emil Devrient | Insect Remains of the Purbecks and Stonesfield 
as Petruchio. Slate,’ by J. O. Westwood, Esq. 4. ‘On some 

An extra night of the Philharmonic Society was | British Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Fresh-Water 
given on Monday by command, when Her Majesty, | Marls and Limestones,’ by H. C. Sorby, F.G.5, 
with her distinguished guests, was present. Men- | The author first described the general conclusions 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream, Beethoven's | he had arrived at with respect to the condition of 
Sinfonia in A 7, the overture to Egmont, and { the mineral portion of calcareous organisms, which 
Weber’s overture to Huryanthe, were the pieces. | he considered is first deposited in the form of crys. 
The singing of Mesdames Viardot and Castellan, | talline granules of variable size, that afterwards 
and Signor Gardoni, was unusually effective. undergo more or less of crystalline coalescence, 

The closing concert of the New Philharmonic | In some cases this scarcely occurs at all, but in 
was given last night, when Dr. Spohr’s double | others it does to a very considerable extent, during 
symphony for two orchestras, representing the good | the life of the organism, and this produces a great 
and evil passions in man, ‘ Irdisches und Gottliches | difference in the character of the particles into 
im menschen leben,’ was the prominent piece, and | which it is resolved by decay. The falling to 
also a grand duet for two pianofortes and orchestral | powder that then takes place is the result of the 
accompaniment, composed by Mendelssohn and | oxidization and removal of the organic portion; 
Moscheles, brilliantly executed by Mdlle. Clauss | and if no crystalline coalescence had occurred, the 
and Miss A. Goddard, ably supported by the | shell or other body might be resolved into very 
orchestra. minute, ultimate, crystalline granules, whereas, 

On Saturday last the fourth concert for the Ex- | if much coalescence had taken place, it would 
hibition of the Students of the Royal Academy } break up into much larger ones, showing in many 
of Music took place at the Hanover-square Rooms, | instances its minute organic structure. The par. 
and was numerously attended. Many of the per- | ticular forms of the particles into which the Lim. 
formances were the composition of former or pre- | nzans and Paludinz, found so plentifully in many 
sent students, and exhibited practically the excel- | freshwater marls, are resolved by decay, were 
lence of the instruction given at the Institution. | then described, and shown to present such definite 
The pupils acquitted themselves most creditably. | characters as to render it easy to distinguish them 
We may mention, as particularly deserving of | with certainty from most others at all likely to 
praise, the Concerto in E minor, by Kalliwoda, | occur in them. Soft loose marls can of course be 
on the violin by M. Clementi ; the pianoforte per- | investigated by mixing the particles in water, but 
formances of Miss Fox and Mr. A. O'Leary ; and a | thin sections of harder limestones must be pre- 
part song, by B. Gilbert, formerly student, which | pared, and the facts which may be learned from 
was heartily and deservedly encored. Mr. C. | them are in many respects very superior ; and from 
Lucas was conductor ; M. Sainton principal violin | them the relative proportion of the various con- 
of the orchestra. stituents may be determined with great accuracy, 

On Tuesday the last of the three concerts of the | by carefully drawing their outline on strong, even 
Harp Union was given at Willis’s Rooms with | paper, with a camera lucida, and afterwards cutting 
brilliant success. The whole performances were | out the several portions and weighing them. 
admirable. We may particularize as excellent the | This method the author terms ‘physical analysis.” 
Nocturne for three harps, by Oberthur; Grand |,To fully describe all the necessary particulars 
Duet for pianoforte ‘and harp, by Steibelt, per- | would occupy too much space for this abstract; 
formed by Mr. G. F. Kiallmark and Mr. T. H. | but, by attending to them, very great accuracy 
Wright ; Fantasia for the concertina and harp, by | may be attained, and the true physical constitution 
Mr. Balgrove and Mr. Trust; and a Grand National | of the specimen stated in a manner quite different 
Fantasia for three harps, by Oberthur, which | from what could be ascertained by chemical ana- 
was performed with great spirit. The vocal per- | lysis, which, for the purpose of these inquiries, is 
formances were good. M. Aguilar was conductor. | often greatly inferior, though often most valuablo 

——- in addition. Proceeding to the application of 

At the Haymarket, Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent of | these methods of research to particular cases, some 
Mount Parnassus is approaching its hundredth per- | white, chalky, marly deposits, found in some of 
formance. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Money has been | the filled-up lakes of Holderness, were described, 
this week the prominent piece. This theatre is | and shown to be composed of such particles a 
now to be closed for a period of three months for | result from the decay of Paludina tentaculata, 
alterations, repairs, and beautifyings. The manager | mixed with a small but variable proportion of such 
has a very fair chance of success, if he be judicious | as are derived from decayed Limnezans. In con 
in his pieces and engagements. Up to the present | firmation of this it may be stated that, though 
time his more important plays have not been par- | no entire shells are found in them, yet numerous 
ticularly attractive. The company is hardly equal | opercule of the Paludina occur, which therefore 
to the refinements of the drama. “Had it not been | appear to have been less prone to decay than the 
for Mr. Planché’s burlesque we fear the house | shells themselves. Other similar mars of post 
would have been but thinly attended. At the | tertiary age were also described, and shown 
Adelphi, characteristic entertainments of the hor- | have resulted from the decay of similar shells in 
rible and the comic are vigorously provided. The | variable proportion. The soft marly portions af 
English opera finds its supporters at the Surrey | the Isle of Wight tertiary fresh-water limestone 
Theatre, and the Shakespearian drama has a few | were stated to be of precisely the same nature 

| the above, being composed of such particles a8 
where a young actor of some promise, Mr. Mont- | result from the decay of Limnzans, in which term 
gomery, has been appearing as Othello. At the | are included Limnea and Planorbis. The exall- 
Olympic the travesties of Mr. Talfourd, as de-| nation of thin sections of the harder varieties ? 
livered by Mr. Robson, cause much merriment. | the same limestone also shows that they wer 
This actor, it will be remembered, gave lately a | derived from the same source, mixed with a varia 
very humorous impersonation of Macbeth, and he | ble, sometimes very large proportion of fragments 
now appears in a burlesque of The Merchant of | of Chara, but they have undergone more oF less 
Venice. Shylock is capable of eliciting a great deal | of crystalline consolidation. As examples of them, 














of fun under this treatment, and it is made vastly | two physical analyses may be given of — 
from Binsted, which will also serve to show the 
character of such analyses. 


amusing by both author and actor. 
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1. A hard marly-looking specimen, with nume- 
rous cavities, due to the removal of the shelly 
matter of more or less entire Limnzeans :— 








Empty cavities.............sccsessrocscrcssrssscsssecersesees 163 
Fragments of Limnzans » 156 
— IN cies anann isa knuchedeiomicicundins 11:0 
Fine grains of decayed Limnzans and Charaja ... 57°0 
MGNORNON Cl EOIN ccs ccscssciveccsnasiccdecacscxaceaincanceees 3 

100°0 


2. A hard, even-grained specimen, with no en- 
tire or large fragments of shells visible to the 
naked eye :— 


Grains of Limnzan shell showing structure 5°7 8: 
Ditto not showing ditto ... 12°3 } 
Crystallized fine granules of shell, &c. ........:000006 5 
Quartz sand 
Very fine sand and decomposed felspar 
Peroxide of iron, chiefly in the substance of shell 
PRIS os sdcccceececeescasescscosthesessdanctasccacaiaseee 





100°0 

In the above-described marls and limestones are 
found several curious bodies, but in no great pro- 
portion; and, on the whole, they may be said to 
be derived from the decay of the fresh-water shells 
found in them, and not from the deposition of 
chalky mud, which has a totally different cha- 
racter, though the calcareous matter in the water, 
from which the shells procured it, may have been 
derived from the contiguous chalk. It is worthy 
of remark that in these marls no Diotomacee are 
found, though they abound in the clays associated 
with some of them; but the examination of tufa- 
ceous travertius has furnished the author with evi- 
dence which proves that contact for a long period 
with carbonate of lime decomposes and destroys 
their siliceous coverings, and therefore they could 
hardly be expected to occur in such deposits as 
those under consideration. 5. ‘On the Sooliman 
Range,’ by Dr. A. Fleming. The lower ranges 
are composed of ossiferous tertiaries, as in the 
Punjaub, and the main range of nummulite rock. 
The author saw evidence also of the existence of 
productory limestone and saltrock, but could not 
find these rocks in situ during the hurried Visit’ 
that military duties allowed him to make to this 
interesting range. ‘On the Geology of a Part of 
Sinde,’ by H. B. Frere, Esq. The author, in 
passing from Kurachee to Sehwan, found nummu- 
lite limestone, greatly contorted, and flanked by 
indurated shell, gravel, and conglomerates, which 
probably belong to the ossiferous tertiaries. The 
author noticed also warm springs and traces of 
volcanic agency, 7. ‘On the Geology of Kotah, 
Deccan,’ by Dr. Bell. The author described the 
further operations in boring at Kotah, and com- 
municated a specimen of a fossil fish from a lime- 
stone at this place. Sir P. Egerton, who has ex- 
amined the fossil, stated that it is a Dapedius of an 
oolitic, perhaps liassic, type. Colonel Sykes pro- 
poses to name it Dapedius Eyertoni. 8. ‘On the 
Erratic Tertiaries bordering the Pennine Chain,’ 
Part 2, by J. Trimmer, F.G.S. The descriptions 
given in this paper are brought forward in illus- 
tration of two points previously adverted to by the 
author—viz., with regard to the fact that the 
elevation to which the boulder clay of the lower 
erratics ascends increases from the coast towards 
the interior ; and, secondly, that much of the 
“erratic” deposits has been swept away, as occa- 
sional small outliers prove. 9. ‘On some Fossil 
Brachiopods, of Devonian Age, from China,’ by 
T. Davidson, Esq., F.G.S. 10. ‘On the Caradoc 
Sandstone of Shropshire,’ by W. T. Aveline, Esq., | 
F.GS., and J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S. A renewed 
examination of these beds, chiefly for the purpose 
of more correctly determining the nature and posi- | 
tion of the ‘ Pentamerus (or hollies) limestone,’ has | 
confirmed the conclusion previously arrived at by | 
Mr. Aveline and Professor Ramsay with regard to | 
the ngmynd, This limestone, with its associated 
shales and thin sandstones, is connected physically 








with the base of the Wenlock shale, and not with | 
ing ‘Caradoc sandstone,’ the various | Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 


the underly 
Aodivisions of which are successively and uncon- 
a overlaid by it. Its fossil contents also, 

though the most characteristic of them (Pentame- 


rus oblongus, P. undatus, P. lens, Strophomena 


pecten, Atrypa reticularis, A. hemispherica, Petraia 
bina, Encrinurus punctatus, &c.) are found in the 
Llandeilo flags of South Wales, &c., are wholly 
distinct from those of the Caradoc strata which they 
overlie. A large proportion are common Upper 
Silurian species. In these characters the Pentamerus 
limestone and sandstone of Shropshire are exactly 
comparable with those upper portions of the Cara- 
doe which occur at Presteign, Woolhope, Mayhill, 
the Malverns, and Tortworth. But the Caradoc 
sandstone itself is found to contain all the common 
and characteristic species of the Bala and Llandeilo 
rocks, with no admixture of Upper Silurian forms, 
and it is to be regarded as the equivalent in age of 
the sandstones of Bala and Meifod. 


R.S. or Lirerature.—June 22nd.—Sir John 
Daratt, V.P., in the chair. The following gentle- 
men were elected members,—the Rev. Dr, Russell, 


Edward Hailstone, Esq., Mr. Stephen Xenos, the | 


Rev. Erskine Rowe, and the Rev. Josephus Glover. 
Mr. J. A. Davies read a paper ‘ On the Composi- 
tion of the Ancient Orators, and especially that of 
Hyperides.’ Mr. Davies stated, that he had been 
led to notice, very early in life, that a certain 
rhythm had been preserved in the compositions of 
the ancient orators, and that he found his ideas 
completely confirmed by the results of the discove- 
ries of MSS. at Herculaneum and Thebes. He 
noticed particularly several passages in Quinctilian, 
which bore upon his subject, and which indicated 
the existence in ancient times of special rules 
for composition; the compositions themselves, as 
would seem from Quinctilian’s remarks, being in 


some degree limited by the size of the waxen | 


tablets on which they were inscribed. Mr. Davies 
illustrated his views by copious extracts from 
various authors, especially from the Herculaneum 


papyri, and stated that rhythm ought to be con- | 


sidered as bearing the same relation to the oration 
which metre does to poetry. Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Bart., exhibited an interesting collection of Photo. 
graphs taken from some original Mexican manu- 
scripts in his possession. 


Nvumismatic.—June 23rd.—The following gen- 
tlemen were elected at the annual meeting, J. B. 
Bergne, Esq., treasurer, in the chair. 


borough, K.C.H.,F.S.A. Vice-Presidents,—Edward 
Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.L.S.; Horace 
Hayman Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Boden 
Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford. Treasurer,—John 
Brodribb Bergne, Esq., F.S.A. Secretaries, — 
W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.A.S.; James 
Cove Jones, Esq., F.S.A. Foreign Secretary,— 
John Yonge Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. 


—John Williams, Esq. Members of the Council,— 


Rev. Thomas Frederick Dymock; John Evans, | h 


Esq. ; F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A.; Edwin Guest, 


LL.D., Master of Caius College, Cambridge ; W. D. | 


Haggard, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. ; John Lee, Esq, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. ; Jonathan Rash- 
leigh, Esq.; Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A., F.RS. ; 
W. H. Rolfe, Esq.; W. D. Saull, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
C. Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A.; Charles Stokes, 
Esq. 


RoyaLInstrrvutIon.—July 4th.— General Monthly 


Meeting.—W. Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer, in 
the chair. Joseph Hayes, Esq., and Rear-Admiral 
J. Roberts Gawen, were elected members. John 
Tyndall, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S., was unanimously 
elected Professor of Natural Philosophy. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Wednesday.—Royal Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 


Thursday.—Royal Botanic Society, 3 p.m.—(Edwin Lan- 


Kester, M.D., on the Chemistry of Plants.) 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, July 5th. 
THE Academy of Moral and Political Sciences held 
its annual meeting on Saturday. Prizes were 
awarded for the best essays on certain given sub- 
jects; the subjects for which prizes are to be 
granted next year were announced, and M. Mignet 
read a eulogium on Jouffroy. The latter was the 
only feature of any interest in the day’s proceed- 
ings, and even that presented little for which 
readers care. The fact is, that Jouffroy, notwith- 
standing his undoubted intellectual greatness, and 
notwithstanding also the very considerable influence 
he exercised in the intellectual movement of the 
Restoration, is not known at all to the generality 
of the public, whilst as to the rest, they know all 





For the | 
years 1853-4:— President, —The Lord Londes- 


Librarian, | 


about him that is worth knowing, and have their 
opinions on his works definitely formed. But still 
M. Mignet contrived to excite his auditory into 
hearty enthusiasm; and he did so by speaking 
with glowing admiration of the representative form 
of government, and displaying the blessings of 
liberty. This, by the way, is not the first time by 
several, since the re-establishment of imperial des- 
potism, that the walls of the Academy have echoed 
| to such strains; and it is one of not the least sig- 
| nificant signs of the times that a body of men, 
illustrious for their intelligence, their litera 
labours, and their public services, should thus pro- 
claim the political faith that is in them, and, by 
proclaiming it, show that they are devoutly con- 
vinced that it is true, and, in spite of all obstacles, 
will prevail. 
| Inarecent letter I noticed the strange way in 
which the writers in French newspapers and 
| periodicals are accustomed to praise one another by 
name; and I might at the same time, as a further 
illustration of French literary vanity, have stated 
that the same writers do not hesitate, on the 
slightest pretext, or even without any pretext at 
all, to speak very lovingly and admiringly of them- 
selves. Of this Jules Janin, the famous critic, 
| gived us an amusing-speeimen this week:—A dra- 
| matised version of his ‘Dead Ass and Guillotined 
} Woman’—a singular work, written some twenty- 
| five years back as a satire on the strange exaggera- 
| tions of what is called the romantic school of 
| literature—has been brought out at the Théatre 
| de la Gaité. Instead of being altogether silent 
upon it, or at least getting some friend to speak of 
it for him, Janin devotes the entire of his last 
Jeuilleton—fifteen mortal columns—to or about it ; 
and he does so in a way which shows that if he 
does not think it one of the most marvellous pro- 
ductions of human genius, he at least ranks it 
immensely high; and that he is devoutly con- 
vinced that he himself is one of the greatest men 
of the wide world in the present age—a burning 
and shining light, the extinguishing of which 
would plunge all mankind into darkness. All this, 
owever, is done with such charming naiveté, 
with such unconscious self-infatuation, and. it must 
be admitted, with such unflagging good humour, 
that it is not easy to be offended at it. But just 
picture to yourself the storm of ridicule which 
would assail any English writer guilty of anything 
approaching such a grote:que display of vanity. 
Méry, the Marseilles poet—so it is the fashion to 
call him, though in any other country except 
| France his claims to be considered a poet would be 
found flimsy indeed—is about to make a more 
serious endeavour to gain dramatic renown than he 
has yet attempted. He has written a five-act 
tragedy, of which one of the Guzmans of the great 
Spanish house of Medina-Sidonia isthe hero. And 
as the present Empress of the French claims to 
be descended from that family, though genealogists, 
| Tam told, say it became completely extinct nearly 
| a hundred years ago—he has deemed it a good 
| stroke of policy to get her Majesty and her impe- 
; rial husband to listen to the reading of the piece 
on a grand party in the Palace of St. Cloud, think- 
ing, no doubt, that they would be sure to pronounce 
| it admirable—who doesn’t say that everything is 
{| admirable which is read at private parties*—and 
| that their verdict would create a favourable im- 
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pression on the public and the critical fraternity. 
It is very likely, however, that the imperial ap- 
probation, which, as a matter of course, was given, 
will have an unfavourable instead of a favourable 
effect out of doors ; for the piece is to be played 
at the Odéon, and Odéon auditories, consisting 
chiefly of students, are not amongst the most de- 
voted partizans of the new régime, or the most 
enthusiastic admirers of its literary taste; whilst as 
to the theatrical critics of the newspapers, there is, 
I believe, only one (him of the ‘ Patrie’) who has 
the courage to avow himself a Bonapartist, and 
therefore they may be disposed to maintain that in 
the judging of plays the Emperor, Emperor though 
he be, is an ignoramus. 

His Imperial Majesty has decreed that there shall 
be a Universal Exhibition of Fine Arts in 1855, as 
an accompaniment to the Universal Exhibition of 
Manufactures which is to take place in that year 
in a Crystal Palace now building in the Champs 
Elysées. He has also decreed that, in consequence 
of this, the usual Annual Exhibition shall not take 
place next year. The latter enactment has created 
very general dissatisfaction indeed amongstartists— 
the rather as, from the excessive severity displayed, 
a great many of them have been prevented from 
sending works to the Exhibition now open. The 
government organs, I perceive, are in ecstasies of 
admiration at what they call the grand, the noble, 
the magnificent idea of the emperor, of having a 
Universal Exhibition of the Arts; and some of them 
taunt mercantile and perfidious Albion with not 
having thought of the arts, or at least given them 
only a secondary place in her world’s show. But, 
if I mistake not, the idea of a general Fine Art Ex- 
hibition is borrowed from Germany—at least I read 
lately in the ‘Literary Gazette’ that the Prussian 
government has ordered one to be held at Berlin. 
And, after all, what will be the difference between 
a so-called Universal Exhibition and those we have 
now, and have had for years past? Artists of all 
countries can only be invited to send their works 
to it; but they have the privilege of doing that 
already in the ordinary annual ones. 

I find in the newspapers a paragraph of some 
interest—namely, an announcement of the disco- 
very, in some railway cuttings at Villefranche, near 
Lyons, of the remains of a number of Roman houses, 
having apparently formed part of a small town or 
village, and amongst these remains are articles in 
pottery, kitchen utensils, and medals, It is added 
that the houses present the appearance of having 
been destroyed by fire. Local antiquaries surmise 
that the village, or town, or whatever it was, is 
the Lunna mentioned in the Itinerary ascribed to 
the Emperor Antoninus. They are causing exten- 
sive excavations to be made, in the hope that the 
place may turn out to be a new Herculaneum. 

It is impossible not to admire the noble way in 
which the French allow their public money to be 
expended in the encouragement of literature and 
art. The immense sums which figure annually in 
the budget for this purpose are well known to all ; 
but perhaps it is not so generally known that 
almost every municipality of any importance in the 
country regularly sets apart some portion of its re- 
venues for the same object. A return just published 
shows that within the last four or five years, the city 
of Paris has disbursed upwards of 21,0001., English 
money, in purchasing paintings for churches, and 
in the artistic decoration of public edifices; and 
in addition to this vast sum it has made, within a 
somewhat longer period, an extraordinary outlay 
of nearly 40,000. in the embellishment of the 
Hotel de Ville with mural and other paintings and 
decorations by the first artists of the day. The 
city of London is richer than its sister of the Seine ; 
has it done half so much for art ? 








VARIETIES. 


Electric Telegraph.—The Mediterranean Electric 





| 
| 
{ 
| 
} 


Telegraph Company destined to unite England with | 
Africa, the East Indies, and Australia, by way of | 


France, Corsica, Sardinia, and Algeria, is at length 
constituted with a capital of 300,0001., divided into 
30,000 shares, The names of its patrons are Prince 


Napoleon Bonaparte, Count de Morney, Count de 
Persigny, and M. Drouyn de!’Huys, in France ; the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Hamilton, Lord 
de Mauley, and Lord Cowley, in England ; and the 
Duke de Genes, Count de Cavour, General Dabor- 
mida, and the Marquis d’Azeglio, in Sardinia, with 
Messrs, Jacob Brett and Bonelli as engineers, pro- 
mising a startling success. What a gigantic pro- 
ject, to unite England and Australia, London, and 
Adelaide, vid Paris, Lyons, Turin, la Spezzia, 
Ajaccio, Sassari, Cagliari, Galita, Lacalle, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Bagdad, Bassora, Kadji, Hyderabad, Kambaye, 
Surat, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Aracan, Ran- 
goon, Singapore, Batavia, Timor, Melville, Sydney 
and Melbourne.— Cosmos. 

The Grenville Papers and Junius.—‘‘ The editor 
of the ‘ Grenville Papers’ is very positive that there 
were only three letters addressed privately to Mr. 
George Grenville by Junius. We know that the 
public has been prepared for this disappointment 
by some recent announcements, but the fact (if it 
be one) is contradictory to evidence, for it has 
long been understood that Junius wrote to Mr. 
Grenville at least once after he had assumed that 
signature. This impression does not rest alto- 
gether on the assertion of Walpole, but is confirmed 
by a number of concurrent circumstances, and more 
especially by the conduct of three generations of the 
Grenvilles with reference to the Junius secret, 
Perhaps some of your readers can give authentic 
information of alettersaidto have been sent by Junius 
to Mr. Grenville aboutthe first week in August 1769. 
Iam, sir, with reference to Mr. Smith’s hypothesis, 

“* A Sceptic.” 

Foreign Books.—International Copyright Con- 
tention.—The Lords Commissionersof Her Majesty’s 
Treasury have caused to be transmitted to the 
Commissioners of Customs, for the information of 
their officers at the several ports throughout the 
kingdom, a copy of a letter received from the 
Foreign-office, and of a note from the Prussian 
Minister at this Court, enclosed therein, communi- 
cating an alteration which has been arranged to 
take place from the 1st inst. in the stamp affixed 
to works imported into this country from the States 
of Germany which are parties to the International 
Copyright Convention. The stamp hitherto in use 
for the purpose being of a black colour, and put to 
the title page of a book, very often spoiled the 
appearance, and made the sale difficult, and to 
avoid this, the Chevalier Bunsen intimates that this 
stamp from the first of July of the present year will 
be substituted by a dry one of the same design.— 
Advertiser. 

Longevity of Musicians.—Dr. ‘Aldridge, 91; Dr. 
Ayrton, 74; Barthelemon, 74; Bird, 80; Dr. Bur- 
ney, 88; Dr. Child, 90; Clementi, 80; Cervitto, 
96; D. Corri, 81; Crosdill, 70; Geminiani, 96; 
Giardini, 80; Gluck, 75; Neil Gow, 80; Handel, 
75; Haydn, 76; M. Kelly, 76; Madame Mara, 82; 
Dr. Miller, 76; Palestrina, 81; Pouchee, 109; John 
Parke, 84; J. P. Saloman, 77; J. Sale, 72; J.S. 
Smith, 86; W. Shield, 80; Sir J. Stevenson, 74; 
S. Webbe, 77; C. Wesley, 78; S. Wesley, 70; 
&c.—Cocks’s Musical Miscellany. 

Equestrian Statue of General Jackson.—We learn 
from the New York papers that the original of 
Mills’s equestrian statue of General Jackson was 
to be exhibited in the vicinity of the Crystal Palace 
in a large hall, to open on 7th June. This statue 
is said to be in some respects a remarkable one. 
The artist was self-taught. ‘‘It was not till after 
long and intense study that he ventured upon 
his great task. He bought one of the finest 
blood-horses in Virginia, and studied its attitudes 
with continual care. He dissected horses, and 
made himself master of the anatomy of the animal. 
His studies in the anatomy of the human frame 
were equally persevering.” His likeness of Jack- 
son is said to be remarkably faithful, and the 
costume correct—the sword and the minutie of 
saddle, holsters, bridle, and buckles, all being de- 
clared to be ‘‘true to history.” These minor merits, 
however, are said to be completely outshone by its 
higher artistic features. Amongst these latter is 
ranked the free and natural action of the horse, 











rearing, which is effected, like Steell’s (lately in- 
augurated at Edinburgh), without any adjunct, 
such as the stump of a tree, to assist in carrying 
the weight. A Congress, “not remarkably gene- 
rous nor much addicted to the fine arts,” voted the 
sculptor a gratuity of 20,000 dollars, and 50,000 
dollars for a statue of Washington to be executed 
by the same artist.— Builder. 





OPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., F.G.S., M.R.LA., President of the 
Geological Society of Dublin. 
Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty double-tinted 
lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special geological 
phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; or, De- 
scription of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the 
Principal Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. By. C, 
ARCHER, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal 
Palace. 

Illustrated with Twenty interesting Coloured Plates of the 
substances and plants in fruit. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, 
during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
With Maps and Tinted Lithographs. 8vo, 15s. 

“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thom- 
son have been for a long time past published. Long after the in- 
terest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will 
be a standard book of reference on account of the valuable facts 
which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which 
it is written.’"—ATuENn 2UM. 

“This work is one of durable importance. The most general 
reader will not find Dr. Thomson’s journey tedious. We 
have in this volume matter which will inform every man who 
reads it steadily, and follows the author's route with attention to 
the map.”’—Examiner. 

“This is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a remote 
and lately explored tract of the earth’s surface.” —ApDvERTISER. 

London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ENGLAND, RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND GREECE. 
On the 16th July, No. 1, price 6d., of a New Weekly Paper, 


TIXHE EASTERN STAR. <A Journal devoted to 
the elucidation of the great Eastern Question, 

THE EASTERN STAR will contain original articles on the 
general topics of the day, and every information relative to the 
present crisis, commercial, statistical, and religious. It will cir- 
culate in all the great towns of Great Britain and Ireland, in Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Amsterdam, Vienna, Trieste, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Venice, Pesth, Leipsic, Malta, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Rio 
Janeiro, New Orleans, Boston, &c. &c. 

Annual Subscription One Guinea. 

London: John Hewett, Bureau Oriental, 10, Leadenhall Street, 
and at Robert Clarke’s English and Foreign News Agency Offices, 
21, Finch Lane, Cornhili. 


ATERLOO LIFE, EDUCATION, 
CASUALTY, and SELF-RELIEF ASSURANCE COM- 
hairman. 
Rey. Edward Johnstone, the Vicarage, Hampton. 
Deputy Chairman. 
Joseph Bishop, Esq., 5, Crescent, Minories, and 28, Bedford Square. 
Capital £400,000, subscribed for by upwards of 700 shareholders, 
whose names are published. 

Assurances effected against casualties. 

Annuities and endowments granted. = 

No extra charge for residence in Australia. 

Loans granted, in connexion with life assurance, on personal 
security. 

Prospectuses and every information on application to 
Offices, 355, Strand. G. T. WILLIAMS, Jun., Manager. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 5 
PrEsIpENT—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, CuairMan. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Derury CrarrMan. 
Soricrror—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs*ribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may r-main 
on credit for the first five years. . 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon aplan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 





PANY. 











ive First | Second! Third Fourth Fifth Remainder 
8°! Year. | Year. ; Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 

les. ailgs. da.) £8. d.| £58. d.|£8.d.| £8. 4 
20/018 2.019 2} 103/11 5) 1 2 8| 1182 
30/1 3 9/1 5 2}168]1 8 4| 110 0; 2105 
40 11110 113 11510] 118 1! 206) 3 83 








thi aa 
Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to — 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on ¢ 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event 0! 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus ® 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








— 
Date of Policy. | Sum Insured. | Bonuses. Amount. 
| a. 
£ & «4 ¢ £ s 
1825 5000 | 1926 2 4 | 6926 3 t 
1825 | 2000 770 9 9 27% al 


1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, sn! : 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, 
from any of the Agents uf the Company. 

“ ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*," Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the beere! 
4; New Bank Buildings, 
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TLAS FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 92, Cheapside. Established 1808, and empowered 
dy Act of Parliament, 54 George III. cap. 79. 
Directors. 
Joun Oriver Hanson, Esq., Chairman. 
Wituram GrorGe Prescorr, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
sir William Baynes, Bart. Moses Mocatta, Esq. 
Arthur Edward Campbell, Esq. | Capt. Alex. LL. Montgomery,R.N. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S. | James William Ogle, Esq. 
Joseph Grote, Esq. | Joseph Pulley, Esq. 
samuel Eustace Magan, Esq. Arthur Augustus Rasch, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Benjamin Buck Greene, Esq. and John George Maclean, Esq. 
Actuary.—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Solicitor.—Thomas Browning, Esq. 
Surveyor.—Thomas Hopper, Esq. 

In the LIFE Branch.—The essential qualifications of Assurance, 
combining perfect security and the highly favoured BONUS 
SYSTEM are united, thereby giving immediate benefit to the 
policy holders, as exemplified in the result of a practice thoroughly 
developed and established. 

Policies may be effected for the whole term of life by payments 
yearly or half-yearly, also by a limited number of yearly payments, 
amode of Assurance which originated with this Company in 1816. 

In the FIRE Branch.—The rates for every description of Assur- 
ance will be found to assimilate to those of the most respectable 
and best conducted offices, with the periodical division of surplus 

rewiums, and other advantages highly favourable to the assured. 

A detailed statement of the terms, &c. on which the business of 
the Company in its various branches is conducted, and exhibiting 
the successful result thereof, lately enlarged and published by the 
Directors, may be had at the Head Office, and of the Agents of 
the Company in Great Britain, or will be sent by post on applica- 
tion by letter. 








HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
Cheapside, London, Aug. 1852. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.1, Princes Street, Bank, London.—Established Aug. 1, 
1837.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. eap. 9. 
Col. Roperrt ALExanDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing Rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 
Half Premiums only required during first seven years. 
Assurances payable during Life. 
Provision, during minority, for Orphans. 








BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profit divided annually. 

Premiums computed for every Three Months’ difference of age. 

Half Credit Assurance on a new plan peculiarly advantageous 
to policy holders. 

At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 
a made in the current year’s premium on all participating 

olicies. 


(Prorrrerary.) (Mvrvat.) 















| waif | Whole 
g |Premium| Premium | A intl ines 
" nnual) year} terl 
2 First Re- | Age. >re- More MALS g 
Seven | mainder pray Ek Pre- 
Years. | ‘of Life. | mium. | mium. 
£3. d. | Yrs. |Mths.J£ 8. dif 8. df 8. d. 
23 6 30 | 0 27 3|1 4 2)012 8 
218 4 | 3 27 6|1 4 4:'012 4 
450 6 2 710!1 4 6/012 § 
613 4 | 9 |2 8 2/1 4 8/012 6 


E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. i 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





Now published, and to be had free on application, 
[THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
i THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, contain- 
an fall dete Is as to its Progress and Present Position, and as to 
e First Division of Profits which has now been made. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
= Policy-holders in other Companies, are invited to examine 
whee Principles, and Provisions of the SCOTTISH PRO- 
waatae T INSTITUTION, the only Socicty in which the ad- 
eo es Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate pre- 
po Ba its establishment in 1837 it has issued upwards of 
th olicies, covering Assurances excceding £2,500,000, a result 

Hark Satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission has been 
ee it. The whole regulations and administration of the 
per Aad as liberal as is consistent with safety and right 
ape information afforded, either personally or by letter, on 

va jon to GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
ndon Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 





‘a NOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
B, ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin’s Prace, TRAFALGAR Square, Lonpon. 


[THE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 


INTEREST, at the rate of 5 
A per cent. per annum, on the 
paren Stock of this Association, due on the 30th June, will 
wae ac anes = and after the 9th of July, and will be 
p e ces of the Association, between the hours of 
Eleven and Three o'clock daily. 3 eng 
_ ’ PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

the eg yg of Investrne Money, are requesed to examine 
by whi the NationaL AssURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
aeihiete a high rate of Interest may be obtained, combined with 
e ecurity to the Depositors. Prospectuses and full infor- 


mation m: : A 
applicatin be obtained at the Office, or will be sent, post free, on 





HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
Street, London. LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Fleet 


CAPITAL £200,000. 
aenltcate rates of premium and 80 per cent. of the profits 
ed the policy holders on the profit scale. 
ms Pompey paid. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained : B 
office, 67, Fleet Street’ Leaan y obtained at the 


—~.... THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director: 








OANS IN CONNEXION WITH LIFE 


ASSURANCE. Individuals possessing real or personal pro- 
perty—officers in the army or navy—clergymen—professional men 
—merchants—tradesmen—and persons of respectability, may, by 
assuring with the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, obtain advances for periods varying from one month to any 
other period, upon the following securities :— 

Upon Freehold or Leasehold Property in England, upon Rever- 
sions, Annuities, Sign-manual Pensions, or any other description 
of assignable property, or income in connexion with Life As- 
surance. 

Upon Personal Security, by the borrower procuring responsible 
securities to join him in a bond or other security for repayment, 
and on condition of the life of the borrower, or at least one of his 
sureties, being assured for a proportionate amount. 


TIYRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital, £250,000, fully subscribed for by a regis- 
tered, and most responsible proprietary, consisting of several 
hundreds of Shareholders. Incorporated by Act of Parliament.— 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtful, or diseased 


lives. 

2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As. 
surance. 

3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 

4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 

The whole of these four important branches of business are 
transacted by this Association on the most favourable terms. 


UARANTEE FOR FIDELITY OF TRUST, 

COMBINED WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. The Directors 

of the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION grant 

policies combining the above objects on peculiarly favourable 
terms. 


ISEASED, DOUBTFUL, OR DECLINED 
LIVES. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR LIFE AS- 
SURANCE ASSOCIATION grant Assurances at moderate rates of 
premium, not only on the lives of persons who have been rejected 
by other offices, but also on those who may be suffering from Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Di » of the Heart, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Disease of the Liver, Dropsy, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism, &c. &e. 


GENCY. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from respectable parties (accompanied with references) 
resident in the various towns in England and Scotland, for the 
Agency of, this Institution. The commission allowed is highly 
remunerative, while the important and numerous branches of 
business undertaken, afford greater facilities than at most other 
oftices for the exertions of active and influential agents. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of :— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtfu!, or diseased 
lives. 
. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. : 
Applications for detailed prospectuses, forms of proposal, agen- 
cies, and all other information, are requested to be made to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices—40, Pall Mall, Loadon. 
N.B. Agents wanted throughout England and Scotland. 


A POST-OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANK. 
a LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £100,000, in 
100,000 shares at £l each. Offices, 8, Moorgate Street. 
PnresipENt.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
‘TRUSTEES. 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P.; Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 

This Company, which is now represented in all the important 
Mechanics’ Institutes of the country, is transacting the business of 
Life Assurance, Sick Benefits, Annuities, and Emigration, and 
other small Loans, 

By the peculiar system of this Company, the working classes 
will be enabled to invest their Savings in the Investment Fund, 
through the medium of the Post-office, and to secure in this way 
a much greater profit than is granted by Savings’ Banks. Depo- 
sits of not less than Two Shillings and Sixpence are received daily 
at the office, and may be remitted from the country, when the 
sum is under £1, in postage stamps; and above this sum in the 
form of a Post-office Order, made payable to Mr. GEORGE COLE, 
the Secretary, at the General Post Office. In return for all Depo- 
sits Stock Vouchers are issued. 

Depositors may withdraw half their deposits at three months’ 
notice, and the remainder at six months’ notice ; but the Directors 
will be ready at all times to entertain applications from depositors 
for immediate advances on their stock vouchers—hereby giving to 
the Investment Branch of the Company’s plan the character of a 
safe and highly remunerative Savings’ Bank. 

W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, Acting Director. 

Forms for Life Assurance, Annuities, Loans, and Investments, 
may be had on application at the Office, No. 8, Moorgate Strect, 
City. 


TTNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


EstTaBLisHED 1825 py Royat CHARTER, 
24, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. 
President. 
His Grace Joun Birp, Lord ArcuBisHor of CANTERBURY. 
Directors. 
The Hon. Baron Alderson. | The Hon. Mr. Justice Maule. 
Francis Barlow, Esq. |The Hon. and Very Rey. the 
Michael Bruce, Esq. | Dean of Norwich. 
Edward Buller, Esq. | The Right Hon. the Lord Chief 
The Ven. Archd. Burney, D.D. | Baron of the Exchequer. 
Francis H. Dickinson, Esq. | Eaward Romilly, Esq. 
The Rev. Arthur Drummond. | A.J. Valpy, Esq. 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. Thomas Watson, Esq., M.D. 
Henry Hallam, Esq. Right Hon. J.S8. Wortley, M.P 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., | Recorder of London. 
M.P. John Wray, Esq. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits are appropriated to the Assured. 
Proposals for Assurances to be addressed to the SECRETARY, 
or to John Wray, Esq., Chairman of the Committee, 24, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East, London ; or to the Corresponding Directors, 
M. J. Johnson, Esq., M.A., Observatory, Oxford; H. Gunning, 
Esq., M.A., or Wim. Hopkins, Esq., M.A., Cambridge, from whom 
Forms of Proposals may be bbtained. 
CHARLES Mi WILLICH, Secretary and Actuary: 





i 








Pamir ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSURANCE 

and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfria 15 
London. 

Caritat £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Caleutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

*.* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND SOFT 

AND FAIR HANDS are fully realized and sustained by 
the use of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Pre 
paration, distinguished for its extremely bland, purifying, and 
soothing effects on the Sx1n; while, by its action on the pores and 
microscopic vessels, it promvtes a healthy tone, so essential to the 
general well-being of the Skin and the beauty of its appearance. 
It eradicates Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and other 
Cutaneous Visitations; transforms the most Sallow Complexion 
into one of a healthy and juvenile bloom; and imparts a delicacy 
and softness to the Hands and Arms. 

Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay all irritation and 
tenderness of the Skin, and render it soft, smooth, and pleasant. 

During the heat and dust of Summer, and in cases of sunburn, 
stings of insects, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have long 
and extensively been acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 
bottle. 

CAUTION.—The words ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR are on the 
wrapper of each bottle, and their signature, A. ROWLAND AND 
SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, in red ink at foot. Sold by 
them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


THE ROYAL EXHIBITION, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly: observe, opposite the York Hotel.—Valua- 
ble newly-invented, very small powerful Waistcoat-pocket Glass, 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for yacht- 
ing, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Gamekeepers. 'TELE- 
SCOPES, possessing such extraordinary power, that some 33 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, 
Saturn’s Ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other 
kind, and are of all sizes for the Waistcoat-pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. Opera and Race-course Glasses with 
wonderful power ; a minute object can be clearly seen from ten to 
twelve miles distant. Invaluable newly-invented Spectacles. 
DEAFN —NEW DISCOVERY—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR, 
an extraordinary powerful, small, newly invented instrument for 
deafness, entirely different from all others, to surpass anything “of 
the kind that has been, or probably ever can be produced. Being 
of the same colour as the skin is not perceptible; it enables deaf 
persons to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the 
unpleasant sensation cf singing noises in the ears is entirely 
removed ; and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be 
desired.—S. and B. Solomons, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly ; observe, opposite the York Hotel. 


ae TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to SELL prime Congou Tea at 3s. per 
pound ; the best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.; rich rare Souchong Tea at 
3s. 8d.; good Green Tea at 33. 4d. to 3s. 8d.; prime Green Tea at 
4s.; and delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer, Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per pound. The best 
Mocha Is. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 
40s., or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 


THE MECHIAN DRESSING-CASE.—The most 
portable ever invented, being only the size of a pocket- 
book, containing One Pair of Mechi’s Ivory-Handled Peculiar 
Steel Razors, his Magic Strop, Comb, Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 
and Nail and Tooth Brushes, price only 25s.; the same with Hair 
Brush and Soap Dish, 35s. To military men, and as a steam-boat 
or travelling companion, this invention is an invaluable acquisi- 
tion. An immense variety of other Dressing-Cases for ladies and 
gentlemen, either in fancy woods or leather, at all prices, to suit 
either the economical or luxurious. An extensive stock of 
Writing-Desks, Writing-Cases, Work-Boxes, Bagatelle Tables, 
Razor Strops, Table Cutlery, Superb Papier Maché Articles, &. 
Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall Street, four doors from Cornhill. 














































CLEAR COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recommended 
for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once 
amost fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic 
and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
cryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion ; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the skin 
will become and continue soft and smcoth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in hottles, price 2s. 9d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors snd Perfumers. 


E OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS have 

effected a Wonderful CURE of RILEUMATISM.—Mr. 
Donald M'Kellar, of Murrambridge, New South Wales, writes to 
Professor Holloway as follows:— A man, of about fifty years of 
age, employed by John Peter, Esq., Justice of the Peace in this 
Colony, suffered for twelve months from an attack of rheumatism, 
brought on by exposure to wet and cold. He was so painfully 
afflicted that his body was bent nearly double. In this deplorable 

















condition he commenced using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 
and so speedy was the cure effected by them, that it seemed to 
those who had witnessed his sufferings little less than a miracle.” 
—Sold by all Druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand. 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS—NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
HOPE AND CO., Pus.isuers, 


16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, 


Have resolved to charge no Commission for Publishing Works printed by them until the Author has been refunded his original outlay. They would also 
state, that they print in the first style greatly under the usual charges; while their publishing arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all 
works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


HOPE AND CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 
i 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WORK OF THE SEASON, 
MRS. HERVEY’S NEW WORE, 


Which is now ready at all Libraries, entitled Tux 


ADVENTURES OF A LADY IN TARTARY, THIBET, CHINA, AND KASHMIR; 


THROUGH PORTIONS OF TERRITORY NEVER BEFORE VISITED BY EUROPEAN; 


With an Account of the JOURNEY from the PUNJAB to BOMBAY Overland, vid the famous CAVES of AJUNTA and ELLOBA; also, of the MAHABLESHWUR and 
NEILGHERRY MOUNTALNS, the Sanitaria of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 


With Engravings, Portraits, and Maps. In 3 thick vols. post 8vo, price 37s. 6d. 
2 


WILFRED DE LISLE: A NOVEL. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
3. 
AGNES MAYNARD; OR, DREAMS AND REALITIES. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS.” 
1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 








**€ Agnes Maynard’ is entitled to praise as a tale full of high feeling and principle, pointing out and delineating many of the errors into which a young and attractive girl is 
likely to fall. It is peculiarly a woman’s book :—one that may be put with safety and advantage into the hands of the most youthful, while it will be read with pleasure and interest, 
and afford some useful hints to those mote matured ; and as such we can safely commend it to the perusal and judgment of our readers.” —WNewcastle Guardian. 
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ROSA ST. ORME; AND OTHER TALES. 


By Mrs. LOCKE, Author of “ Forrest SkxetcHes.” 
1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
** A charming library book.’—Courier. 
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THE INVALID’S GUIDE ON THE DISEASES AFFECTING THE VOICE 
AND RESPIRATION, 


Including Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchitis, and those Disorders of the Throat called Inflammatory, Spasmodic, and Ulcerative; with Remarks on the Curative Influence of Hot 
and Cold and Sea-water Bathing in various Diseases. Intended as a Guide for the Invalid and General Reader. 


By ALFRED KING, M.R.C.S., tare Assistant-SuRGEON IN THE ARMY. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
** The author isa Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and has evidently studied the subjects on which he writes with great care and attention. Mr. King’s remedies are 
well worthy of deration. In addition to several cases, the book contains short notices of the various places of resort for those who seek change of air, the beneficial effects of 


warm bathing, and the manner of using the bath.” —St, James’s Chronicle. 
** An intelligent treatise.’— Weekly Dispatch. 
“A i little work.” —John Bull. ‘ 
«A valuable little treatise, full of valuable hints on those disorders of the lungs and throat so common in our variable climate. It is written with clearness and good sense, avoid- 
ing all uninte}ligible and professional pedantry. We cordially approve and recommend it.”—WNewcastle Guardian. 
«The best medical work on the cubject that has ever been published.” —Courier. 








6. 8. 
CONVICTS AND COLONIES—THOUGHTS ON | THE THREE CHURCHES; OR, OUTLINES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COLONIZATION, with reference to the Islands and Mainland of Christian Morals and Politics. By the Rey. J. C. BENTLEY, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxfort, 
Northern Australia. By G. 8. MORRIS, B.A., Vicar of Bretforton, formerly one of H.M.’s Master of Lichfield School. Price 7s. 6d. =e 
Chaplains in Van Diemen’s Land. Price 2s. “ “ The Author writes in forcible and s language, well calculated to arrest attention."~ 
as the ‘production of a mind qualified by nature and education to treat it as it deserves."- 
| is ‘one of the most important Theological Publications of the present day.”’—CouRiEzR. 
FIRST STEPS IN BRITISH HISTORY. 9. 
| on ANECDOTES OF THE BENCH AND BAR, 
“ The best history for schools that has ever been published.”—Criric. By W. H. GRIMMER. Price 4s. 
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| London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent 
L Garden, aforesaid) ; and published by him at the office of Messrs. Reeve and Co., No, 5, Henrietta Street, Coyent Garden.—Saturday, July 9, 1853. 
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